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PREFACE. 


IN  uriting  a  preface  to  tlie  ImiiiMe  efforts 
of  a  self-taught  muse,  there  can  be  but  little 
to  say :  had  the  author  thought  them  unworthy 
of  perusal,  he  would  not  have  submitted  them 
to  the  gaze  of  a  discerning  public. 

The  ajie  in  which  we  live  is  ever  ready 
to  crush  the  unworthy  aspirant  for  literary 
distinction,  yet  willing  to  acknowledge  true 
genius  wherever  it  mny  be  found  ;  whether  in 
the  lofty  declamation  of  the  noble  senator;  the 
ever  living  creation  of  the  artist's  pencil ;  or 
the  untauffht  efforts  of  a  rustic  muse. 
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VI  PREFACE. 

Whatever  learniiio;  the  author  of  these 
Poems  may  have,  it  is  for  the  most  part  self- 
acquired,  and  this  he  hopes  may  prove  some 
apolo«i:y  if  they  fail  to  please  ;  hours  of  study 
stolen  from  the  scanty  leisure  granted  to  a 
foremast  man  at  Sea,  and  with  the  few  means 
there  to  be  found ;  are  the  chief  parents  of  the 
followins:  Poems. 

As  a  devoted  worshipper  of  the  sacred 
nine,  and  ardent  lover  of  the  high  and  noble 
calling,  he  has  attempted  to  pen  in  familiar 
language,  the  rising  thoughts  of  a  soul  awake 
to  the  beauties  of  his  native  land  ;  as  he  stated 
in  the  prospectus,  "they  are  not  the  production 
of  a  mind  polished  by  constant  intercourse 
with  books,  but  the  outpourings  of  a  heart 
filled  with  the  love  of  Nature,  and  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  charms  of  a  rural  life.     The  works 
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of  the  ancient  poet.*,  at  least  in  their  orioinal 
languages,  are  to  him  sealed  books ;  and  his 
acquaintance  \^ith  the  works  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen is  very  limited  ;  as  a  great  part  of  his 
early  life  nas  spent  on  the  "briny  deep"  in 
the  service  of  his  Sovereign,  where  he  had 
very  little  time  for  reading,  or  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Muses." 

If  rural  tales  in  homely  guise  can  please 
the  polished  ear,  or  give  amusement  to  the 
thinking  mind,  he  is  satisfied :  but  if  any  take 
up  the  volume  hoping  to  find, 

"TLoiiglits  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum," 
he  will,    the  Author  is  afraid,   meet  with   dis- 
appointment. 

In  the  words  of  a  quaint  worthy  of  the 
olden  time ;  **  Trusting  that  ray  good  will  shall 
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be  niiiglicd  as  >vell  as  tlie  uork,  and  that  a 
pearl  shall  not  be  looked  for  in  a  poor  man's 
punse,  I  submit  my  doings  herein  to  jour 
censures."* 

With  best  thanks  to  all,  who  have  done 
him  the  honor  of  subscribing  (wishing  it  had 
been  more  worthy  of  their  acceptance)  he 
assures  them  that  he  remains 

their  very  obliged, 

and  obedient   Servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
ReptoHy 

March  4:th,  1847. 

*  Geoffrey  Whitney ;  preface  to  his  delightful  Emblems 
published  in  1586. 
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Wheiie    Trent's   fair   stream   ineandering    thro'   green 

fields, 
(lave  cooling  breezes  to  the  sultry  day, 
When  the  tierce  summer  sun  with  scorching  heat 
Forbade  the  ramble  of  the  cottage  maid, 
Till  sober  ev'ning  quench'd  noons  lurid  glare. 
By  its  low  murnmring  and  pellucid  stream 
Where  dances  cooling  zephyr's  cheerful  breath  ; 
Tlie  idle  river  breeze  comes  gently  on, 
Charged  with  sweet  odours  from  the  new  cut  hay, 
Making  a  paradise  of  each  lone  walk. 
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In  this  gaj  spot  the  gothic  Repton  stood, 
Deeply  embower'd  'mid  trees  of  ev'rj  growth, 
Some  in  their  ancient  gnarled  stems,  jet  green 
With  renovated  foliage,  peeping  oer 
And  hiding  rustic  cottages  from  sight, 
With  here  and  there,  a  chimney  peeping  out. 
Whose  curling  smoke  doth  make  its  upward  way 
Into  the  vault  of  ether :  and  sometime 
Between  the  clefted  foliage  may  be  seen 
A  rural  honeysuckled  porch,  or  cot 
Oerspread  with  ivy,  which  beneath  the  care 
Of  rustic  Damon,  or  the  smooth  cheek'd  Phillis, 
Had  climbing  grown  for  many  a  changing  year : 
Making  the  rude  built  shed  a  lovely  object, 
And  worthy  w^ell  the  imitative  power 
Of  golden  Claude  to  whose  true  pencil  all 
In  Nature  paid  its  tribute,  and  who  found 
Somewhat  to  please  in  every  rustic  form. 
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Rut  higher  still  than  tree  or  peeping  cot, 
And  adding  douWe  charms  to  grace  the  scene. 
Stands  the  tall  spire,  its  form  proportionate. 
Its  beauty  chaste;  with  point  upraised  to  heaven 
It  silently  doth  tell  of  happy  days, 
And  lowly  weddings  of  the  honest  swains, 
Who  in  that  place  pledge  all  they  have  ;  their  love 
To  the  fair  maidens,  whom  they  oft  have  led 
Through  the  dear  scenes  we  have  been  picturing  now  : 
Willi  minds  untaught  yet  full  of  happy  love, 
And  nature's  poesy,  they  told  their  tale 
Of  plighted  faith  and  constant  kept  affection. 

'Twas  in  this  noise  excluding,  peaceful  nest 
Dwelt  the  fair  Lucy,  lovely  as  the  dawn 
Of  daybreak  on  the  hills  of  this  our  home  ; 
Whoever  saw  her  secretly  did  own, 
That  she  was  peer  of  maidens,  and  the  rose 
Of  Repton's  fair  ones  ;  though  unknown  to  her 
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Was  her  fair  form,  fur  pride  had  never  found 
A  lodging  in  her  pure  and  virgin  breast. 

Young  William  saw  and  lov'd  the  artless  maid, 
A  wealthy  yeoman's  son,  but  ah  I  I  ween 
Far  nobler  in  the  rectitude  of  mind 
Than  the  cool  plodding  sire  to  whom  he  ow'd 
The  gift  of  birth  alone,  and  not  the  truth 
And  honest  virtue  of  his  manlv  breast : 
His  sire,  alas !  was  but  a  sordid  man. 
With  mind  as  dull  as  his  long  hoarded  wealth 
Of  age  dimm'd  guineas :  he  had  never  felt 
The  fond  emotion  from  a  generous  act 
Arising :  But  oer  cankering  gold 
Had  brooded  moodily,  till  his  dulFd  soul 
Partook  in  nature  with  his  worthless  store. 
William  unbiassed  by  tliat  petty  pride 
Which  looks  on  all  below  it  with  disdain, 
On  all  above  with  cringing  servile  worship, 
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Lov'd  the  fair  Lucy,  and  her  humble  cot 
Was  more  than  palace  to  his  ardent  mind, 
For  it  held  all  that  in  this  world  was  dear. 

He  lov'd,  and  told  his  love  one  dewy  eve, 
AVhen  on  the  quiet  night  the  moon  her  beams 
01)liquely  east,  and  not  a  cloud  obscured 
The  star  bespangled  vault ;  the  wind  was  still, 
And  scarce  a  murmur  met  the  listening  ear, 
Save  the  soft  flowing  of  the  placid  Trent, 
Whose  tiny  bubbles  idly  beat  its  shore, 
Or  lay  in  deathy  stillness  'neath  the  moon. 

Down  in  this  glen  he  told  his  simple  tale 
Of  watching,  hoping,  fearing,  and  at  length 
The  well  confirm'd  attachment,  and  it  won 
Its  way  through  the  curv'd  portal  of  her  ear 
To  her  warm  heart,  which  caught  the  sweet  contagion 
And  lovd  him  in  return  ;  what  balmy  bliss 
Must  emanate  from  union  of  such  hearts. 
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Each  gentle  eve,  when  golden  Sol  had  cast 
His  last  long  beam  upon  this  northern  isle, 
And  but  refracted  light  reveal'd  the  scene ; 
Did  these  two  wander :  her  small  feet  scarce  brush'd 
The  amber  dusting  from  the  buttercup 
Which  woo'd  her  pressure,  and  its  tribute  gold 
Shone  on  her  slipper,  fairer  than  the  pearl 
Which  decks  the  sandal  of  an  eastern  queen. 
Such  rambles  give  delight  to  all  pure  minds, 
When  the  proud  god  of  day  has  sunk  in  gold, 
And  left  the  tear  undried  upon  each  blade 
Of  bended  grass :  Wiien  the  white  shrouded  hedge 
Gives  to  the  breath  of  nature  all  its  sweets, 
And  makes  the  wand'rer  revel  in  the  scents 
Of  odours  wafted  from  each  flow'ring  thorn. 

The  summer's  sun  had  play'd  upon  her  cheek, 
And  tinted  it  with  ruddy  health's  deep  hue ; 
The  queen  of  Flora's  \yide  domain  had  shed 
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Its  vermiel  leaf  upon  her  tiny  mouth, 

Which  like  a  rose-bud  planted  in  a  mound 

Of  untrod  snow,  did  lend  a  lively  grace 

To  her  pure  face :  pure  as  the  marble  form 

Which  strikes  all  seers  dumb.--^  Her  deep  dark  eyes 

Glanced  with  such  ruby  fire  that  I  dare  not 

Attempt  to  tell  their  ever  changing  hue : 

When  from  the  days  deep  blue  the  playful  eve 

Is  snatching  hues  to  deck  her  sable  child, 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  colour  which  is  not 

Or  blue  or  black  but  a  transparent  tint 

Partaking  both,  and  this  her  eye  resembled  : 

Complete  she  was  a  very  queen  of  love. 

When  labour's  boon,  sweet  rest  call'd  each  away. 
They  parted  cheerfully,  for  well  th(»y  knew 
That  on  the  morrow  they  again  should  meet, 
To  tell  again  the  tale  so  often  told, 

•  Venus  lie    Medic-is. 
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And  recapitulate  each  simple  vow: 
But  'ere  they  part  he  led  her  to  her  cut, 
And  enter'd,  chatting  to  the  hale  old  man 
Who,  leaning  on  his  garden  wicket,  had 
Welcom'd  the  young  ones  to  his  ev'ning  meal. 

No  tempting  fare  was  spread  upon  the  board 
To  treat  the  eye  on  lure  decaying  taste ; 
But  bread  the  produce?  of  the  gleaners  toil, 
And  ruddy  portion  of  substantial  cheese: 
The  pitcher  fiird  from  out  the  mossy  spring 
With  health's  pure  nectar,  hunger  bade  them  eat, 
Contentment  gave  a  relish  to  the  feast: 
The  cot  was  humble,  yet  no  princely  hall 
Could  revel  in  a  purer  cleanliness. 
The  brick  pav'd  lloor  was  as  the  cherry  red, 
And  bv  the  window  (thro'  whose  casement  came 
The  ev'ning  ray  soft  struggling  through  green  trees,) 
"J'hcrc  stood  the  well  scour'd  sideboard,  on  its  top 
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I 
Lay  a  few  books,  the  bible,  prayer  and  some 

Good  old  collection  of  "righte  godlie  hynuis," 

A  pitcher  too  well  lill'd  with  simple  fl(nv('rs 

Cull'd  from  her  border  by  the  cottage  door 

And  filling  with  their  fragrance  all  the  room- 

And  on  the  wall  were  hung,  with  ribbons  bound 

Bv  Lucy's  lily  hand,  a  goodly  store 

Of  plaintive  ])allads,  such  as  chanted  oft 

On  harvest  supper's  festive  night  we  hear: 

"How  cruel  Barbara  Allen  slew  her  love,"' 

And  then  repentant  died  and  sharM  his  grave: 

Or  how  the  hard  heart  uncle  sent  tlu^  l)al»es 

By  cruel  men  to  be  dispatch'd  i"  th"  wood: 

Or  of  the  maid  from  Pavrim  countrv  couk; 

To  claim  her  right  to  false  Lord  Bateman's  hand ; 

With  jewel'd  fingers  and  as  much  red  gold 

As  would  have  Ijought  a  kingdom  from  a  .lew. 

These  songs  I  love,  oft-times  I've  list'ning  sat 
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While  homeward  lab'rers  trollM  these  ancient  themes. 
And  wish'd  to  pen  such  simple,   touching  strains 
For  plough-boys  singing,   or  the  ruddy  maid 
Wlien  roaming  far  to  fetch  the  cattle  home : 
These  songs  survive,  while  many  a  page  proud  book 
Has  sunk  the  food  of  moths  to  rise  no  more. 

To  wander  oer  green  fields  by  "babbling  brooks," 
When  the  first  star  of  eve  is  peeping  out 
Like  God's  own  eye  upon  this  lower  world, 
Is  to  my  mind  a  joyful  recreation, 
When  village  children  with  their  tiny  hands 
Are  twining  necklaces  of  daisy  buds 
And  dandylion  stems,  or  scattering  oer 
The  footpath  buttercups  but  newly  pluck'd, 
And  pratling  nonsense  in  their  simple  glee; 
When  ev'ry  tree  or  hedge-row  houses  some 
Sweet  throated  warbler,  carolling  aloud 
Its  thanks  for  sunnv  skies  and  flowVv  meads ; 


There  is  a  charm  in  ev'ning  gray  and  mild, 

A  charm  too  in  the  early  ruddy  morn, 

Beyond  all  towns  can  to  their  dwellers  give; 

I  feel  that  I  should  sicken  pine  and  die, 

Debarr'd  my  wand'rings  in  the  heaven  roof 'd  fields, 

Bnt  here  I  live  and  revel  at  my  ease, 

In  scents,  scenes,  sounds,  delighting  ev'ry  sense. 

There  is  a  grove,  it  stands  upon  the  hill 
Which  keeps  the  silver  Trent  within  its  bounds 
When  winter  swells  its  water  to  a  flood ; 
The  trees  are  thick  and  do  exclude  the  sun, 
Save  where  through  twinkling  leaves  tis  scantly  seen 
In  one  long  ray,  fill'd  with  mad  dancing  motes, 
Which  keep  fast  whirling  to  the  drowsy  hum 
Of  bees  just  visiting  each  drooping  flower, 
And  robbing  honey 'd  goblets  with  a  kiss. 
Its  carpet  is  of  pink,  green,  blue  enmixed, 
A  sleepy  looking  softness  crowns  each  knoll 
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And  tempts  the  limbs  to  stretch  upon  a  bed 
So  bravely  deck'd: 

Here  do  I  wander  oft 
And  list  the  concert  of  a  summer's  day, 
Leaves  rustling,  birds  singing,  and  the  noise 
Of  zephyr  playing  with  the  bended  bells 
Of  that  sweet  flower  of  heaven's  own  placid  hue. 
A  tiny  brook  steals  by  ;  its  crystal  rill 
Slides  idly  oer  the  bright  wash'd  gravel  bed, 
Seeming  to  wait  for  each  fond  flow'rets  kiss. 
Or  playing  with  the  pebbles  in  its  course, 
Till  where  it  gives  its  tribute  to  the  Trent ; 
There  it  does  hasten,  like  the  widow  who 
Dropp'd  her  last  mite  into  the  Treasury  box  : 
This  is  the  spot  where  I  am  leaning  now 
And  passing  one  dear  hour  of  idleness : 
Round  me  the  trunks  ;  above  me  greenest  leave.s  ; 
And  rural  sounds  all  rustling  in  my  ears, 
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Tis  a  tit  spot  to  tell  a  tale  of  love, 
Love  in  a  humble  sphere  in  labour  love. 

So  to  my  theme,  my  desk  the  mossy  Initt 
Of  tree  long  feU'd  and  left  forgotten  here. 
The  morning  dawn'd.  Young  William  with  it  rose 
And  offer'd  up  to  God  his  early  prayer, 
Wliich  is  more  pleasing  if  at  earliest  morn 
Jt  rises  to  him  with  the  matin  song 
Of  newly  risen  bird  ;  it  shows  the  gifts 
Of  God's  own  liands  are  valued,  not  thrown  bv. 
Then  hasten'd  to  his  work  nor  wish'd  to  lead 
An  useless  life,  for  he  had  never  learn'd 
To  eat  the  bread  of  idleness  or  sloth. 
When  the  hard-hearted  sire  had  left  his  bed, 
He  went  a  iield  to  take  the  accustom'd  look 
At  all  cmploy'd  upon  his  wide  domain  ; 
There  found  his  son  as  busy  as  the  ant, 
And  cheerful  as  the  morn  ;  for  labour  gives 
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An  inward  satisfaction  and  a  joj 

Beyond  all  known  in  slothful  halls  of  ease. 

Yet  felt  he  no  relentings  towards  the  lad 

But  brooded  still  on  Lucy's  low  bred  state, 

And  swore  no  son  of  his  should  share  his  gold, 

Who'd  bosom  poverty  and  wed  a  maid 

Whose  only  dowry  was  a  pretty  face. 

Ah!  little  knew  he  of  the  jewel'd  mind 

That  beam'd  in  those  dear  eyes  of  twilight  hue. 

Thus  to  his  son  he  spake :  "  Now  William  here 

I've  this  to  say  and  may  well  say  it  now, 

For  I  have  learn'd  from  one  who  watch'd  your  steps 

That  low  born  Lucy  shar'd  your  ev'nings  walk, 

And  that  you  boldly  rambled,  when  you  knew 

I  had  forbade  your  speaking  to  the  girl. 

"  Father,  I  did,  nor  did  1  then  reflect 

That  I  was  doing  ill,  although  you  bade 

Me  ne'er  again  see  my  lov'd  Lucy's  fece, 
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But  she  is  dear  to  in?,   as  is  the  chart 
To  shipwreck'd  mariner  upon  the  main, 
Deny  me  Lucy,   and  my  life  would  seem 
A  wither'd  branch  upon  a  sapless  tree, 
But  with  her  for  a  partner  all  my  woe 
Would  be  to  see  a  fellow's  misery, 
And  not  be  able  to  make  him  as  blest." 

"  Marry  her  then,  and  may  your  cottage  door 
Oft  yield  the  latch  to  those,  v/ho  beg  for  bread 
And  you  have  none  to  render:  By  yon  orb. 
And  he  who  calPd  it  from  the  chaos,   1 
Will  never  lend  a  trifling  piece  of  coin 
To  save  you  from  a  jail  or  parish  house: 
This  is  my  promise;  bear  it  well  in  mind." 

Thus  having  utter'd,  the  harsh  fether  left 
His  downcast  son  to  muse  on  ravish'd  hopes, 
And  view  the  ruins  of  the  air  built  home, 
Where  he  had  placed  his  Lucy  ;  for  he  knew 
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The  vow  once  sworn  his  sire  woiud  not  retract : 
And  she  had  promised,  but  on  tliis  indeed 
Her  promise  hung,  for  she  had  oft  declared 
She  would  not  wed  against  her  parents  wish ; 
As  she  had  heard  of  cruel  end  to  those 
Who  treat  their  elders  with  I)ut  disrespect, 
Much  more  who  cross  them  in  their  studied  ends. 

He  sat  beneath  a  hedgerow,  on  a  bank 
All  flower  bedeck'd  with  labourers  own  gems, 
And  in  profusion  richer  than  true  stones, 
And  brighter  than  the  gold  three  times  refined  ; 
But  all  were  lost  to  him, — for  lone  he  sat 
And  wept  as  manbut  weeps,  when  sorrow's  share 
Has  riven  all  the  prospects  of  his  heart ; 
He  sat  so  still  that  the  nest  quitted  thrush 
Came  chirping  home  again,  nor  felt  a  fear, 
Put  laid  her  feather'd  bosom  on  her  eggs, 
And  with  her  tiny  head  uprais'd,  above 
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The  complex  circle  of  her  hay  built  cot, 

Keeping  her  watcli  le.st  some  rude  hand  should  seize. 

And  bear  her  nest,   her  eggs,  and  self  away. 

He  rose like  one  bewitch'd  and  wauder'd  on 

Uncaring  where  he  rambled,  thinking  of 

His?  heartless  sire  and  disappointed  love: 

Ilis  way  led  through  green  fields  and  forests  thick  ; 

Where  light  ne'er  enter'd,  save  the  broken  ray 

Flung  l)y  the  winds  through  the  enlaced  twigs. 

Where  leaves  kept  fluttering,  and  the  birds  peep'd  out 

To  take  a  morning  glimpse  at  the  fair  sky : 

For  there  they  built,  laid,  hatch'd  and  rear'd  their  young 

And  uudisturb'd  the  new  fledg'd  life  hopp'd  out 

And  chinu])'d  'mongst  the  branches  ;  for  no  rude 

Uncultm-ed  urchin  with  his  jacket  torn 

And  hat  unbrimm'd,  and  crownless,  enter'd  here 

To  rob  the  choir  of  nature  of  its  young 

And  untried  music. 
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Low  beneath  liLs  feet 
Lay  by-gone  summers  in  the  wither'd  leaves, 
Through  which  the  blue  bells  struggled  to  be  free, 
And  spend  thek  beauty  in  the  dusky  grove : 
Twas  a  dear  scene  to  move  a  miser's  heart, 
And  make  him  give  his  hoardings  to  the  poor. 
Thus  on  he  went  till  path  no  more  w  as  found, 
But  crispy  underwood  retarding  speed, 
All  interlaced  in  gordian  profusion. 
Bid  him  to  halt:  He  sullenly  obey'd 
And  threw  himself  at  length,  upon  a  bed 
Of  leaves  and  rotten  twigs,  which  crackling  loud 
Receiv'd  his  weight.     It  was  the  eye  o'  th'  wood, 
Its  very  centre,  and  the  giant  trees 
Seem'd  from  one  common  resting  place  to  spring 
All  leagued  against  the  sunlight ;  for  the  shade 
Was  darker  than  the  cheek  of  gypsy  lass 
From  'neath  black  tresses  peering  on  the  maid, 
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^Vliu  coyly  waits  the  sybil's  prophecy. 

The  branches  lopp'd  by  heaven's  red  fire,  and  those 

Which  age  had  render'd  leafless  yet  retain'd 

Their  places  'mid  their  fellows,  for  too  close 

^^'ere  all  entwined  to  let  the  dead  ones  fall. 

His  mind  was  dark,  that  gloom  his  face  partook, 

And  well  that  lonely  covert  suited  now 

His  downcast  soul ;  here  shut  from  human  eye 

He  held  comnmnion  with  his  heart  alone, 

And  there  resolv'd  what  course  to  take,  and  what 

To  do  in  this  his  sorrow  :  love  bade  go 

And  share  a  wood  hid  cot  with  his  dear  maid 

Far  from  the  worldling's  sneer  or  father's  frown  ; 

But  sterner  duty  with  its  counsels  harsh, 

Forbid  the  step  that  would  enrage  the  sire : 

There  pass'd  before  the  tablet  of  his  brain 

A  view  of  all  which  he  had  known  of  love. 

The  first  warm  gush  and  each  succeeding  hour 
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Of  growing  love  was  present  with  him  there  ; 
The  vow  of  innocence  :  the  pledge  so  new 

Of  well  bestow'd  affection  : how  s^he  lean'd 

Upon  his  shoulder,  gazing  like  a  dove 

Into  his  soul  through  porthole  of  his  eyes, 

And  saw  herself  the  only  image  there. 

How  they  had  rambled  and  each  trifling  mark 

Unknown  to  those,  who  never  in  a  grove 

Beneath  the  silv'ry  beeches  told  their  love, 

And  saw  the  answer  beaming  in  each  (^ye, 

And  felt  compliance  in  the  gentle  squeeze 

Of  the  imprisoned  hand  ;  and  hoard  it  too 

Sigh'd  forth  half  chok'd  by  some  bird  throated  girl. 

Or  guess'd  it  from  the  ripe,  rich,  ruddy  blush 

Which  tints  the  cheek  of  beauty  at  the  tale 

To  all  so  dear. 

Forgive  the  man,  he  wept 
As  men  but  weep,  when  the  rude  heart  does  melt 
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Into  liot  tears  of  lit|iud  aguay. 

A."s  ill  its  Uaiided  chrvsalis;  the  moth 

Lies  dorniHut  for  a  season  and  then  shines 

In  colours  stolen  from  the  rainbow's  wing: 

So  wrapt  in  stupor  of  deep  grief  did  he 

Unknowing  lie  till  ev'nings  gray  appear'd, 

And  Sol  in  roval  purple  met  the  sea. 

Then  rishig,  like  to  one  hj  frost  benumb'd, 

He  dragg'd  right  wearily  his  body  on, 

T\]\  thoughts  that  darted  thro'  his  new  wak'd  brain 

Did  cheer  him  from  his  sorrowing  lethargy  : 

This  his  resolve  ; — to  see  the  lass  no  more 

Till  all  was  over,  for  a  farev\  ell  word 

^Voald  end  the  farewell,  and  make  him  abide 

In  closer  converse  with  the  much  lov'd  maid 

And  kill  his  firm  resolve  in  infancy. 

But  he  would  venture  over  the  green  Sea — 

And  seek  for  fortune  on  the  oft  tried  main  ; 
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If  riches  came,  he  came  and  wed  the  maid  ; 
If  poverty,  he  lives  away  and  loves, 
And  prajs  to  hea'en  for  his  dear  Lucy's  truth : 
This  he  resolv'd  nor  chang'd  his  mind  but  fled 
On  sorrows  wings  to  reach  a  Seaport  town, 
Where  he  might  find  a  vessel  to  his  wish, 
Here  one  he  found,  bound  to  swart  Afric's  shore 
And  enter'd  on  her  books  without  delay. 

How  shall  a  rnde,  uncultur'd  hind  dare  sing 
The  burning  sorrow  of  a  lonesome  maid, 
When  first  the  tale's  believed,  a  lover  fled 
And  no  fond  farewell  to  his  promised  bride. 
Ah !  little  thought  she,  when  he  playfully 
Press'd  on  her  taper  finger  the  curFd  vine 
Of  wild  hedge  hop  and  call'd  it  wedding  ring, 
That  she  should  prize  it  as  a  last  dear  pledge 
Of  one  gone  from  her :   Yet  she  knew  him  well 
And  false  he  could  not  be :  she  felt  a  grief 
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Hang  heavy  on  her  heart,  her  lips  refused 

To  give  good  morrow  to  the  passing  daines. 

Her  eyes  were  swoln  with  weeping,  and  her  cheeks 

Were  furrowed  o'er  with  traces  of  hot  tears. 

A  Aveek  elaps'd,  no  tidings  had  she  heard 

Of  he  who  liv'd  for  her  and  her  alone, 

Though  from  the  rising  hillock  on  the  road 

Each  morn  she  watch 'd  the  slowly  trudging  post, 

Who  brought  no  tidings  to  her  lonely  brea«t. 

Till  on  the  sabbath  morn  a  letter  came 

To  give  her  hansel  of  her  lover's  fate : 

She  rush'd  to  her  own  chamber  and  there  wept. 

Bedewing  with  her  tears  the  inscribed  sheet 

Which  William's  eyes  had  moistened  with  their  dew  : 

Gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  ruddy  seal 

Fearing  to  break  lest  disappointment  dire 

Should  meet  her  eyes  and  close  them  up  in  death  ; 

But  courage  gain'd  the  letter  open  flew, 
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And  long  she  drank  that  Xectar,  hope  fultiird, 
Read  and  re-read  the  precious  paper  o'er, 
Then  in  her  bosom  placed  the  travel'd  page, 
The  record  of  his  dear  undying  vows. 
In  it  he  stated  all  his  hopes,  his  fears, 
His  father's  anger,  and  his  hurried  flight ; 
Mixed  Avith  avowals  of  still  reigning  love. 
And  praying  her  forgiveness  of  the  step 
So  rashly  taken. 

Now  on  her  bended  knee, 
She  offers  up  to  God  her  hearty  thanks, 
With  fervid  prayers  for  her  dear  William's  sake, 
His  welfare,  happiness  and  safe  return 
To  the  fond  bosom  of  his  waiting  bride  ; 
Then  penn'd,  while  welcome  tears  obscur'd  her  sight, 
A  homely  letter  as  a  pledge  of  love. 
With  vows  of  truth  till  his  much  wdsh'd  return : 
Told  all  her  fears,  her  anxious  days,  her  nights 
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Pass'd  sleepless  on  account  of  his  sad  liight ; 

How  she  had  roani'd  the  favourite  walks  and  wavs 

That  had  ])een  witnesses  of  their  devotion. 

Mow  she  had  sought  the  Howers  which  hv  admired. 

And  gaz'd  on  spots  of  lieautv  in  the  scene 

Which  he  had  pointed  out,  and  in  these  seem'd 

Again  to  wander  with  him  by  her  side, 

Till  the  down  trickling  tear  bade  her  look  round 

And  lind  her  loss,  her  total  vacancy. 

Now  that  she  knew  her  lover  yet  was  true 
She  cheer'd  apace,  and  let  divinest  hope 
Relight  her  eye,  and  dry  her  moisten'd  cheek, 
And  chang'd  as  changes  the  forbidding  morn 
To  days  gay  golden  and   delightful  noon  : 
She  cheerfully  arrang'd  her  cottage  store, 
And  once  again  she  took  the  accustoin'd  seat 
Beneath  the  wood-hine  at  its  lowly  door. 
Plying  her  needle,  n  hile  her  voice  was  heard 
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(-'banting  a  favourite  song  to  cheer  the  hour. 

Two  years  thus  pass'd,  she  heard  from  William  oft, 
And  still  was  true  to  her  dear  earliest  love, 
Though  often  hinds  solicited  her  hand, 
A  nd  tried  to  bear  her  from  her  absent  swain  ; 
But  constant  as  the  ever  cooing  dove 
In  yonder  wood,  to  its  grey,  silver'd  mate, 
She  would  not  listen  to  their  tales  of  love, 
And  soon  fond  maiden  gain'd  she  meet  reward. 

One  summer  eve,  when  day 's  fair  face  had  hid 
Its  blushes  in  the  clouds  of  evening  grey, 
While  the  careering  bat  was  wheeling  round, 
And  nights  shrill  songsters,  fi-om  the  leafy  grove 
Were  tuning  their  full  throats  to  melody : 
While  by  the  brook,  which  from  the  arched  spring 
Came  gushing  forth  in  gladness,  stood  the  kine, 
Flapping  their  tufted  tails  to  drive  the  gnats 
From  their  red  hides,  and  now  tbey  snort  and  kick 
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As  some  mure  bold  ones  settle  on  their  ears. 

Thus  standing  'neath  green  trees,  which  overhung 

Their  grey  stone  goblet,  where  they  oftimes  queneh'd 

The  ardent  thirst  of  smnmer's  sultry  noon  : 

From  neath  the  thatch  the  social  unscarVl  bird 

Was  twittering  out  to  seek  its  latest  njeal ; 

And  from  the  taper  spire  the  ev'ning  chimes 

Came  on  the  breeze  with  liquid  notes  of  joj. 

And  all  the  air  seem'd  brimming  full  of  mirth. 

The  cattle  lov.ing,  standing  at  their  ease  ; 

Birds  singing :  insects  hamming  thro'  the  air, 

While  sheep  are  bleating  to  their  close  curl'd  lambs, 

And  home  bound  lal)ourers  are  singing  loud 

The  rustic  ditties  of  an  ancient  date. 

These  sounds  she  heard,  when  from  her  garden  gate 

She  issued  joining  in  the  m(;lody. 

Who  does  she  see  approaching  on  the  way 

Which  leads  'neath  pendant  boughs  to  her  low  cot ; 
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Tis  Williaiu's  father,  sluwlv  pacing  on, 

As  though  his  errand  boded  little  joj. 

They  meet ; — She  dropp'd  a  modest  curt'sy  ;  due 

To  him  as  William's  sire,  although  uo  friend : 

He  turns  ;  accosts  her  ;   (what  wonder  now  to  be) 

In  kindly  accents  thus  addresses  her, 

While  Lucy  wondering,  half  affrighted,  stands 

And  listens  with  what  deference  she  may 

To  words  that  thrill  each  chord  of  her  pure  soul, 

And  make  her  revel  in  a  panting  joy. 

"  Lucy  my  lass,  'tis  now  two  long  sad  years, 

Since  William  left  his  old,  heart-broken  sire 

To  seek  for  fortune  on  the  liquid  grave 

Of  thousands  of  our  nation's  bravest  souls, 

That  he  might  gain  his  wish  and  marry  thee  : 

Now  1  have  heard  you  did  refuse  to  wed 

If  it  was  foreign  to  his  parents  wish. 

Ah  Lucy  1  sadly  pass'd  the  lonely  time, 
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Since  ^^*illiam  left  my  cold,   forsaken  heuith : 
I  do  remember  how  the  bitter  tears, 
Roird  unseen  down  my  cheeks,  when  1  receiv'd 
His  first  dear  letter  asking  for  forgiveness. 
I  do  forgive  him  ;  from  my  inmost  heart 
I  wish  him  join'd  to  thee  lass,  for  1   feel 
Thy  constancy  and  truth  deserve  him  well. 
And  I  have  learn'd  to  look  on  wealth  as  but 
A  loan  from  God  to  render  to  the  poor; 
And  by  this  free  confession  hope  to  make 
Some  slight  reprisal  for  his  cutting  grief, 
And  seal  a  peace  with  an  offended  God. 
I've  written  to  him,  bidding  him  return, 
And  telling  him  I  have  that  thing  to  do 
Which  will  repay  his  sorrow  in  some  part." 
I^hus  having  utt(^r'd,  tlie  repentant  sire 
Turn'd  witli  his  new  made  friend  to  see  the  nest, 
Humble  yet  l)less'd,  the  dearest  spot  on  earth, 
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Which  held  a  bird  of  beauty  so  diviue  ; 

They  enter'd,  and  he  sat  him  down  beside 

The  one  he  would  have  spurn'd  two  years  gone  by, 

And  chatted  till  the  ev'ning  wore  away 

And  sombre  night  had  pall'd  departed  day. 

Lucy,  whose  ear  could  trace  the  sighing  sound 
That  whirls  within  the  golden  buttercup, 
Or  rocks  the  wavy  grass  upon  the  mead  ; 
Lifts  up  her  face  to  listen,  and  then  speaks, 
*'  Ls  it  the  gate  1  hear,  so  gently  swung 
To  its  support,  as  tho'  by  stealth  put  to, 
Some  footsteps  sure  are  on  the  gravel  walk 
Tiptoeing  to  conceal  their  progress  here, 
Hark  I  thev  approach." 

The  door  is  opened  wide, 
— A  moment  and  no  more,  a  manly  form 
In  jacket  blue,  and  hat  of  Indian  weed, 
Has  clasp'd  fond  Lucy  in  a  close  embrace. 
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And  lj(niLliiig  u'er  her.   peers  iuto  her  eyes 
As  tho   he  drank  theh  moisture,   and  would  dwell 
For  ever  'neath  their  influence,  and  live 
But  to  be  gaz'd  on  bj  so  bright  a  pair  ; 
Ilis  brown  face  beaming  with  a  full  delight, 
And  the  big  tear  half  down  his  ruddy  cheek 
Hidden  by  tresses,  dark  as  winter's  night 
When  the  black  sky  oerlooks  a  world  of  snow, 
While  the  fair  maid  but  sobs,  Tis  William  come, 
And  hides  her  tear  lill'd  orbs  in  William's  l)reast. 
The  old  man  gazes,  while  the  full  round  drops 
Roll  down  those  aged  cheeks  in  crystal  streams, 
A  nd  his  heart  throbs  as  it  would  burst  all  bonds 
And  cool  itself  into  eternity. 

William  was  now  repaid  for  all  his  toil, 
And  Lucy  found  in  constancy's  reward 
A  bliss  as  pure  as  her  untainted  mind. 
While  the  old  man  felt  all  a  father's  pride 
In  welcoming  the  young  and  beauteous  bride. 


END  OF   TRUB   LOVE. 
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How  many  themes  have  by  the  bard  been  sung, 
Since  first  the  angelic  art  to  man  was  given  ; 

To  notes  of  horror  liath  the  harp  been  strung 

When  oer  the  music  frenzy's  hand  hath  driven, 
And  tuned  in  ire  the  dulcet  gift  of  heav'n, 

And  then  by  Melancholy's  music  dear. 

Complaining  of  the  dead  unto  the  living, 

\\  ithout  one  pleasing  note  the  heart  to  cheer. 

The  music  tells  of  woe  ;  each  chord  touched  by  despair. 
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The  gay  and  thoughtless  oft  the  harp  employ. 
Pleasures  by  care  uncanker'd  yet,  they  sing, 

Their  time  is  pass'd  in  one  gay  round  of  joy, 

They  touch ;  now  here,  now  there,  oer  ev'ry  string, 
Love's  worth  they  sound,  while  rosy  wine  doth  bring 

Its  soothing  aid,  and  beauty's  charm  is  found 

Within  the  jovial  round  of  pleasure's  ring : 

They  dance  and  gambol  oer  the  dasied  ground. 

As  playful  fawns  from  each  green  mossy  hillock  bound. 


I  touch, tho'  young  in  music's  pleasing  art, 

I  am  as  sorrow's  child  thus  early  known. 
Forgive  the  lay  tis  from  a  wounded  heart. 

One  who  has  known  the  dark  world's  darkest  frown  ; 

All  have  their  failings,  I  have  had  my  own. 
And  like  a  schoolboy  wept  each  petty  ill ; 

My  path  with  rue  and  hemlock  hath  been  strown, 
Of  joy  no  share  have  I,  of  woe  my  fill. 
As  moves  the  changing  time,  to  me  unchanging  still. 
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'Twas  eventide,  the  grass  was  damp  vvitli  dew, 
The  songsters  of  the  grove  had  gone  to  rest ; 

When  Francis  wander'd,  to  his  Amy  true, 

He  long'd  again  to  clasp  her  to  his  breast : 
'Tis  love  makes  wandering  welcomer  than  rest, 

And  she  ne'er  felt  his  daily  toil  delay 

His  eager  feet — for  like  a  bird  in  nest 

Love  in  his  bosom  firmly  held  its  sway, 

Nor  care  nor  weariness  could  drive  that  bird  away. 


It  was  a  lovely  spot,  wliere  these  two  met 

To  taste  the  nectar  of  requited  love  ; 
A  spot  once  seen,  we  never  can  forget ; 

A  spot  well  fitted  for  a  moonlight  rove : 

High  trees  surrounded,  thro'  whos(i  boughs  above 
Their  heads,  the  stars  were  shining  silently, 

While  from  the  blooming  bush  the  night  bird  strove 
To  wake  the  sleeping  fawns  with  melody, 
And  wind  mov'd  trees  with  rustling  join'd  the  minstrelsy. 
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A  gentle  brook  did  through  the  grove  steal  on 

Till  Tamar's  sti'eam  receiv'd  its  crystal  meed  ; 

Its  greensward  bank  was  scattered  ail  upon 

With  moss  and  thyme,  aud  many  a  nameless  weed, 
Which  peepeth  to  the  day,  and  draweth  heed, 

From  the  fond  roamer  of  the  summer  wood. 

Who  sees  the  simplest  flow'ret  dnnddy  plead 

For  its  creator,  who  made  all  things  good  ;  [food. 

Tlu^  tlow'rs  for  pleasure  forni'd,  and  the  green  h(M"]is  for 


In  teardrops  drooping,  hung  the  pearly  dew 
Upon  the  spires  of  gently  bending  grass, 

Which  gave  them  as  they  mov'd  the  beauteons  hue 
Of  waving  gems  of  purest  crystal  glass, 
Twinkling  like  stars  as  ocr  the  zephyrs  pass. 

L-one  Philomel  her  ev'ning  lay  btgan, 

And,  scemVl  a  foretaste  to  the  buxom  lass 

Of  ti.at  dear  bliss  wliicb  Adam  in  th(^  Ian' 

Of  Paradise  of  old  vvith  Fvt^  bis  wife  l»rgan. 
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The  rifted  oak  I  ween  she  knew  full  well, 

Whereon  her  name  is  carv'd  in  letters  rude ; 

And  read  by  fairies,   who  within  that  dell 

Devise  rare  gifts  for  man  or  maiden  good  ; 
The  silver  penny,   or  the  ground  bestrew'd 

With  wheaten  corns  to  help  the  tiller's  toil 
To  feed  his  children  all,  ii  hungry  brood 
For  whom  the  father  d;iv  bv  dtiy  doth  Uioil, 

And  turn  with  lal)our's  bitter  sweat  the  stubljorn  soiL 


That  tree  had  stood  for  many  a  changing  year 

Since  first  a  sapling  from  the  earth  it  sprung; 

'Ere  the  rude  herd  had  left  the  bow  and  spear 

For  jilough  and  mattock,  when  the  war  note  rung^ 
Around  the  land,  and  desolation  hung 

Its  gore  stuin'd  trophies  on  each  pendant  bough 

And  griim'd  at  rapine;  and  the  harp  was  strung 
P>v  bards  all  hoary  to  dire  deeds  of  woe, 

Such  as  have  happen'd  oft  in  F.ngland  long  ago. 
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Its  trunk  was  lopp'd  by  firey  lightning's  arm, 

Its  shiver'd  limbs  no  decking  leaves  did  know, 

Like  the  green  forest  oak  it  boasts  no  charm  ; 
As  a  stern  warning  did  it  dying  grow, 
Ijaughing  at  death,  and  waving  to  and  fro 

Its  wither'd  branches  in  the  night  wind  strong, 
Like  hoary  age  which  wants  reviving  dew. 

Closed  all  its  pores  it  thus  did  life  prolong, 

Its  feebleness  ate  up  what  in  its  youth  was  strong. 


This  was  the  spot  where  these  two  lovers  hied 

With  equal  haste  to  share  a  short  liv'd  bliss, 
To  chat  of  love  and  the  sweet  stream  to  guide 

Which  leads  to  happiness  not  used  amiss  ; 

But  there  is  danger  in  a  wanton  kiss. 
It  speaks  a  language  when  the  tongue  is  mute, 

Or  tongue  denies  yet  still  'twill  answer,  yes : 
Maids  seek  to  lose  the  over  ripen'd  fruit,  [lute. 

Like  strains  that  burst  windplay'd  from  the  untouched 
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There  was  no  waiting,  for  on  eitlier  part 

The  haste  was  equal  and  the  love  sincere : 

He  clasp'd  his  lovely  Amy  to  his  heart, 

And  smiling  whiles  cried  we  have  nought  to  fear. 
No  rude  uncultured  eye  can  trace  us  here ; 

Here  will  we  stray  till  dark  enmantled  night ; 
In  raptures  known  not  to  the  child  of  care  : 

Gaze  on  each  scene  by  gentle  Luna's  light, 

x'\s  she  doth  gaze  on  us  from  the  star  spinkled  height. 


The  lovers  friend  is  yon  pale  traveller 

Sliedding  oer  hill  and  dale  her  pearly  ray. 
Making  the  liquid  air  breathe  lightsomer, 

And  rivalling  in  lustre  sultry  day 
With  all  its  pomp  of  sunshine,  for  how  bright  'eer 
The  morn  may  rise  ;  give  me  the  firstling  star ; 

The  virgin  ofTering  of  the  eve  to  love, 
With  the  pale  shrouded  moon  ;  our  hemisphere 

Tinted  with  silver  like  the  wing  of  dove,       [al)ove. 
High  thoughts  are  then  produced  which  lead  the  soul 
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'Tis  then  we  converse  with  departed  friends, 
And  fancy  spectres  till  tlie  dim-lit  grove: 

A  close  communion  with  these  visions  tends 
To  lead  the  spirit  to  the  homes  above, 
Where  dwell  the  beings  of  our  early  love, 

Before  the  mind  was  canker'd  by  the  cares 

Of  after  life:  "Fis  then  we  best  may  prove  • 

The  vanity  of  all  our  fleshy  snares, 

And  list  in  pleasing  trance  to  music  of  the  spheres. 


(ii\e  me  a  couch  of  rosy  heaped  flowers; 

Give  me  a  chorus  of  the  summer  wood  ; 
Oershadow  me  with  thickly  twining  bowers 

Of  giant  trees  which  have  for  ages  stood  ; 

Let  me  have  honey  of  wild  bees  for  food ; 
And  lull  me  with  the  hum  of  waterfall ; 

I'^or  coverlet  let  me  have  lilies  strew'd 
rpon  my  ])ody,  like  a  maiden's  pall, 
While  1  of  love's  sweet  converse  sing  who  rules  oer  all. 
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Oh  1  am  drunk  with  \o\r,  my  soul  is  full; 

I  see  a  goddess  moving  in  her  walk, 
Compared  with  whose  bright  ejes  the  stars  are  dull, 

And  music  breathes  in  her  enamour'd  talk, 

Let  nought  of  earth  my  heaven  bred  passion  balk  ; 
Rise,  rise  ;  my  soul,  seize  on  fair  Venus'  throne. 

That  I  may  seat  my  empress  ;  hark,  oh  I  hark, 
'Tis  she  who  sings  how  dulcet  is  the  tone ; 
Come  to  me  lov'd  one,  come,   nor  longer  sing  alone. 


The  time  drew  near  when  these  two  loves  must  part. 
That  painful  duty  which  we  all  must  know  ; 

What  various  feelings  throb  thro'  lover's  heart 
When  passion's  eddies  toss  it  to  and  fro, 
It  is  the  spring  tide  of  a  mortal's  woe. 

Yet  all  who  moot  on  this  uncertain  sphere 

Must  in  their  turn  each  best  lov'd  friend  forego, 

'Tis  but  a  summer's  day  the  longest  here, 

And  soon  comes  Autumn's  leaf  the  wither'd  and  the  sere. 
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He  drew  his  fond  one  to  a  pure  embrace, 

And  clasp'd  her  in  his  toil  enduring  arms, 

While  she  unconsciously  gaz'd  in  his  face, 

And  bright  ey'd  heaven  reveal'd  her  varied  charms 
No  town  bred  fear  her  rustic  mind  alarms, 

Strong  in  her  innocence  she  trusts  her  love ; 
'Tis  purity  of  heart  each  bosom  charms. 

And  tells  to  all  who  seek  the  ev'ning  grove, 

None  but  the  guilty  fear,  tho'  sullen  dames  reprove. 


He  wanders  with  her  to  her  cottage  home. 

Kisses,  good  night ;  and  to  his  cot  repairs, 

Full  pleas'd  are  they  to  share  an  ev'ning  roam, 

And  well  content  to  meet  the  morning's  cares  : 
She  ere  she  slept  did  offer  up  her  pray'rs 

To  the  great  Father  of  the  universe ; 

Though  they  be  simple,  blest  be  he  who  shares 

The  prayers  of  such  a  maid :  my  homely  verse 

Her  humble  off 'ring  to  her  God  cannot  rehearse. 
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This  is  a  picture  of  a  village  love, 

The  history  of  a  countless  multitude, 
Thus  do  the  maids  their  fond  affection  prove, 

And  thus  woo  cottagers  unread  and  rude, 

Say  is  the  court  with  brighter  fiow'rets  strew'd; 
Does  love  rejoice  when  dress'd  in  gaudy  gold, 

I  seek  the  village  maid  in  ancient  wood 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  mammon's  votaries  cold, 
Where  love  is  purchased,  and  where  honor's  sold. 


END  OF  RURAL   COURTSHIP. 


SOLDIER'S  SIMPLE  TALE. 


SOLDIER'S  SIMPLE  TALE, 

Written  on  Board  H.  M.  S.  Caledonia. 


The  wind  was  calm  :  the  ocean  still 
As  is  the  daisy  margin'd  rill, 
The  tiny  ripple  in  its  face 
Glisten'd  like  crystal  waves  on  glass, 
Rising  so  gently  to  the  eye 
That  scarce  you  could  the  swell  descry 
Which  play'd  around  the  good  old  ship, 
Like  wiiie  round  some  fair  lady's  lip, 
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Which  rising  in  a  tiny  wave 
Loves  her  ripe  lips  to  richly  lave, 
And  from  her  bliss-spots  ruby  thread 
To  steal  a  fairer,  deeper,  red. 

The  sails  all  flapping  not  with  wind. 
But  pleas'd  to  be  thus  unconfined, 
The  taper  mast,  like  slender  wand 
Rais'd  by  a  maiden's  lily  hand, 
Seem'd  pointing  to  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Which  gaz'd  from  many  a  jewel'd  eye 
Upon  the  fair,  unbounded  scene 
Of  unborn  waves  so  slightly  green. 
That  like  a  meadow  still  they  lay, 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  silver  ray  ; 
Each  star  reflected  ;  to  the  sight 
Seem'd  buttercup  or  daisy  white, 
Would  make  you  almost  wish  to  roam 
And  bring  such  dainty  flowrets  home. 
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The  moon  her  lull  round  face  dispUiy  "d 

In  fleecy  clouds  not  half  array 'd  ; 

As  though  she  would  this  way  confess 

Tier  niodestv  in  wantoness  ; 

Like  to  the  gauze  of  love's  young  bride, 

Veiling  what  she  would  not  hide, 

Yet  wishing  one  to  think  that  she 

Quintessence  was  of  modesty. 

One  long,   bright  streak  of  light  is  seen 

Across  the  ocean's  charmed  green, 

Like  a  fair  brook  whose  golden  sands 

Are  spread  across  the  verdant  lands, 

Marking  each  ripple  with  its  light, 

And  making  brilliancy  more  bright. 

TIius  was  the  eve  when  from  below, 

I  was  aroused  for  "  Sentry  Go :  " 

And  pass'd  a  watch  so  quick  that  none 

Knew  less  when  the  four  hours  were  gone ; 
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The  scene  call'd  up  the  happy  days 
Before  I  knew  life's  rougher  ways, 
When  I  a  roaming,  careless  boy. 
In  woods  and  wilds  found  all  my  joy, 
Wlien  from  our  cot  at  early  dawn, 
1  welcomed  with  the  lark  the  mom. 
And  hied  as  merrily  along 
As  though  T  own'd  that  minstrels  song. 
Before  my  father  broke  his  leg. 
And  hunger  forced  us  out  to  beg ; 
Before  they  my  kind  mother  bore 
With  men  behind  and  men  before, 
All  slowly  walking  two  by  two. 
Till  'neath  the  gloomy,  churchyard  yew, 
They  placed  her  in  her  last  low  bed. 
And  strangers  told  me  she  was  dead. 
Oh  I  how  T  cried  when  ev'ning  came, 
Nor  brought  ngain  the  careful  dame : 
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My  sister's  tears  dropp'd  on  my  bed, 
And  mother's  gone  was  all  she  said, 
Gone  and  for  ever,  then  her  sighs 
Stifled  her  breath,  refill'd  her  eyes, 
And  made  us  huddle  down  and  weep 
Till  crying  tired  us  off  to  sleep ; 
Then  how  we  wak'd  at  early  day, 
And  found  the  hearth-stone  cold  as  clay, 
Thus  day  by  day  we  onward  toil'd. 
Our  cheeks  by  daily  weepings  soil'd, 
Till  father  foUow'd  mother's  way, 
And  found  again  his  wife  in  clay. 

Then  were  we  turn'd  from  our  lov'd  cot, 
And  harder  was  the  orphan's  lot, 
My  sister  droop'd,  as  lily  pale 
Which  bends  beneath  the  eastern  gale, 
Till  the  rich  squire,  curse  on  his  art, 
By  lies  trepann'd  her  gentle  heart. 
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And  left  her  lone  to  weep  and  wail, — 
But  tears  prevent  the  grief  fill'd  tale. 
I  grew  and  sought  out  for  emplo j, 
But  none  engag'd  a  beggar  boy, 
Thej  call'd  me  thief,  and  idle  loun, 
And  bid  me  seek  my  native  town, 
Thus  harass'd  on  each  honest  side, 
I  wish'd  that  I  had  with  them  died  ; 
Till  meeting  with  a  soldier  gay 
I  took  the  oath  and  march'd  away. 
And  tho'  but  lowly  is  my  fate, 
Contentment  gilds  my  humble  state, 
And  honestly  I  earn  my  bread. 
And  drop  a  tear  for  parents  dead, 
Till  call'd  away  1  soon  may  rise. 
And  meet  my  parents  in  the  skies. 

END   OF   soldier's    TALE. 


THE  FAIRY  WREATH, 

A  BALLAD    POKM. 


THE  FAIRY  WRExiTH, 


The  bending  sedge,    by  the  water's  edge 
The  zephyr  scarce  can  move, 

The  sullen  stream,  in  the  moonlight  ]>eaiu 
Is  sleeping  like  young  love. 

No  stir  around,  no  other  sound 

Than  rippling  waters  fall, 
Each  bird  at  rest,  and  to  the  west 

The  length'ning  shadows  fall. 
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As  jou  draw  near,  jou  plainly  hear 
The  fifihes  leap  and  play, 

Like  silver  light,  they  meet  the  sight 
And  glisten  in  the  spray. 

Was  that  the  stream,  or  moonlight  heam 

That  danced  so  heneath, 
Ah  I  no  this  night,    the  river  sprite 

Entwines  his  wondrous  wreath. 

And  who  so  can,  or  maid  or  man 
This  wondrous  wreath  obtain, 

Uncross'd  in  love,  shall  ever  prove 
And  never  woo  in  vain. 

At  deep  midnight,  when  breezes  quite 
Have  died  and  left  to  sleep 

The  taper  reed,   and  idle  weed, 
Doth  he  is  vigil  keep. 
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When  bathed  in  dew,  the  flag  of  hlue 

Is  with  the  lily  bound, 
With  sedges  dank,  which  clothed  each  bank 

The  wreath  is  deck'd  around. 

A  maiden  fair,  of  beauty  rare 

Had  watch'd  full  many  a  night, 
Rv  vonder  grove,  the  stream  above. 

The  garland  giving  sprite. 

Her  lover  far,  sought  holy  war, 

To  Palestine  he's  gone, 
The  wreath  would  be,  a  pledge  that  he 

In  safety  would  return. 

No  fears  delay'd,  the  lovely  maid. 

Her  ev'ning  watch  was  cast 
By  Dove's  fair  stream,  from  Sols  last  beam 

Till  midnight  hour  was  past. 
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This  lovelj  night,  upon  her  sight 

Uprose  the  horned  moon, 
She  knelt  her  there,  and  breathed  a  praj'r 

Which  angel  fail*  might  own. 

The  floods  divide,  and  bj  her  side 

A  fairy  form  is  seen, 
His  garment  bright,  as  the  pale  moonlight, 

His  coronet  of  green. 

And  in  his  hand,  a  bended  band 

Form'd  of  an  osier  green, 
His  fingers  move,  the  flowers  are  wove 

With  slimy  sedge  between. 

With  heart  elate,  the  maiden  sate 
And  watch'd  the  spirit  weave. 

While  echo  rung,  with  this  his  song 
As  village  hinds  believe. 
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THE   SONG    OF    THE   WATER    SPKITE. 


Listen  :   Listen  :    Lady  fair. 
Listen  my  prophetic  air, 
Wliile  mv  water-fall  to  me, 
Keep's  time  with  my  melody  : 
Far,  far  away  your  lover  fought 
But  still  with  thee  in  each  thought, 
To  redeem  Christ's  sepulchre 
He  has  dared  the  turk  to  war, 
And  your  patient  constancy, 
(Witness'd  daily  here  by  me,) 
Is  chronicled  in  Heaven  above, 
Which  grants  reward  to  such  ti'ue  love. 
You  shall  soon  right  happy  be. 
You  shall  soon  your  lover  see, 
Then  you'll  bless  tliis  happy  hour, 
And  confess  the  spirits  pow'r. 
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The  garlands  done,  the  prize  is  won 

He  placed  it  on  her  brow, 
The  moonbeam  still,  rests  on  the  hill 

The  spirit  dives  below. 

With  grateful  care,  the  maid  did  bear 

The  garland  to  her  cot, 
Who   does    she  see,  tis  he  I   tis  he  I 

How   happy   now  her  lot. 

Not  long  return'd,   his  bosom  burn'd 

To  meet  his  bonny  bride ; 
Tho'  in  the  land,  till  hand  in  hand 

Love  is  not  satisfied. 

Next  morn  in  bands,  they  join  their  hands 

By  churches  holy  rite : 
"  God  bless,"  he  cried,  "  my  bonnie  bride" 

"And  eke  the  river  sprite." 

END   OF   FAIRY    WREATH. 


AN     ELEGY 


ON   THB 


DEATH  OF  A  SAILOR, 

WHO  FELL  FROM  THE 
Top  Mast  of  H,  31.  S.  Caledonia. 


ELEGY. 


Hushed  be  ve  winds,  cease,  cease  ye  gurgling  tides  ; 

Let  nought  but  silence  reign  around  the  bier, 
Where  Britain's  banner  from  the  noonday  hides 

A  corse  oer  which  no  mother  sheds  a  tear. 


The  sighing  zephyrs  as  they  kiss  the  deep 

Shall  make  sweet  music  with  the  crispy  surge, 

To  hum  in  mourning  oer  his  lasting  sleep, 

While  wave  hid  Sea  nymphs  sing  his  funeral  dirge. 
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Far  from  the  peaceful  grave  yard  rest  his  bones, 
Far  from  his  relatives  low  mossy  graves, 

No  iiprais'd  tomb,  no  rustic  pile  of  stones 

Shall  cover  his  cold  clay  beneath  the  waves. 

The  tear  of  fond  remembrance  yet  shall  start, 

When  to  the  shore  the  notes  of  woe  are  borne ; 

The  aged  bosom  then  for  him  shall  smiart, 

And  his  poor  widow  in  the  dust  shall  mourn. 

'Twas  not  in  battle's  heat, 
The  fierce,  the  dire  affray, 

When  rival  cannon  meet. 

And  war's  red  lightnings  play. 

No:  peaceful  was  the  scene  and  calm  the  morn, 
When  the  poor  Sailor  from  the  world  was  torn. 
No  storm  oer  Albion's  time  worn  cliffs  was  felt. 
When  death  the  unerring  dart  in  anger  dealt. 
No  human  war,  no  elemental  strife, 
When  the  scar'd  soul  was  cali'd  to  endless  life. 
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F'roin  the  tall  mast,  secure  he  look'd  around, 

Nor  knew  how  near  his  h\test  moment  bore, 

A  start ; —  a  tall ; —  a  quick,  convulsive  bound  ; 
On  deck  he  laj  all  weltering  in  gore. 


In  pity  round  his  helping  topmates  crowd, 

And  bear  him  gently  in  their  arms  below, 

Dumb  are  they  all  as  though  an  airy  shroud 
Had  paird  their  voices  in  a  garb  of  vroe. 


Placed  on  a  couch,  his  wounded  limbs  recline, 
While  ev'ry  art  in  vain  is  promptly  used, 

Man's  art  is  feeble,  the  great  pow'r  divine 

The  bowl  hath  broken,  and  the  cord  hath  loosed. 


His  duty  finished  and  his  labour  oer, 

He's  call'd  above  to  meet  his  muster  there, 

No  waves  for  him  shall  roll ;  no  tempest  low'r ; 
But  every  breeze  shall  softly  sigh  a  pray'r. 
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Mark  the  widow's  frenzied  air, 
See  the  workings  of  despair, 

As  his  comrade  gives  a  token, 

A  silky  ringlet  of  his  flaxen  hair. 


Hear,  hear  her  sobs  as  loud  resounds  her  cry, 
Why  did  you  leave  me  ;  thus  unseen  to  die  ? 
Why  did  my  much  beloved  sadly  perish  ? 
No  patient  wife  to  soothe,  no  hand  to  cherish : 

Hold  on  my  heart  be  not  this  instant  broken. 


Roll  on  ye  waves,  in  mourning  may  ye  flow, 
Ye  cover  all  I  value  here  below, 
Sigh  on  ye  winds,  a  funeral  dirge  T  crave, 
Ye  bore  my  husband  to  his  billowy  grave : 
Dark  be  the  hour,  and  dismal  be  the  day. 
When  from  this  port  the  vessel  took  her  way  : 
May  all  your  moments  still  be  clad  in  night. 
When  the  harsh  vessel  bore  him  from  my  sight. 
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Though  'twas  not  in  battle, 

Midst  cannon's  loud  rattle, 
When  the  war  note  of  Britain  is  heard  on  its  seas, 

Yet  his  memory  cherish. 

His  name  shall  not  perish, 
He  sail'd  for  his  country,  and  died  on  its  seas. 

Had  the  cry  of  war  sounded. 

His  bosom  had  boimded 
To  show  forth  the  vigour  and  strength  of  his  arm  ; 

Had  the  tempest  been  roaring. 

The  midnight  sky  low'ring, 
He'd  been  at  his  station  to  shield  us  from  harm. 

The  banner  spread  oer  him, 

Let  true  hearts  deplore  him. 
Let  all  oer  the  name  of  a  tar  shed  a  tear. 

Though  harsh  be  our  feature, 

Thank  God  we  have  nature. 
To  sigh  oer  our  comrade's  sad  ended  career. 

END  OF  SAILORo    ELHGY. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ELEGY, 

While  on  board  H.  M,  S.  Caledonia  when  becalmed  off  Scilly 
Sept.  18th,  1844,  John  Mitchell,  Captain  of  the  Mizen 
Top  met  with  his  death  in  the  following  manner :  "Wliilst  on 
duty  in  his  top,  the  wrapping  of  a  Topsail  block  gave  way 
and  threw  him  with  great  force  over  the  top  rail  on  to  the 
poop :  he  lingered  in  great  agony  till  10  o'clock  at  night  when 
he  died,     "From  A  Private  Log^'' 


THE  GIPSY'S  WARNING, 

A  RURAL  TALE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  legend  upon  which  this  poem  is  founded,  was  heard  by 
the  Author  nearly  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  Introductory 
stanzas. 


THE  GIPSY'S  WARNING. 


While  the  curv'd  sickle  from  the  burden'd  land, 
Gives  the  full  corn  ear  to  the  lab'rers  hand  ; 
Or  maidens  busy  as  the  bouncing  bees, 
Clear  the  entangled  straw  of  field  grown  peas  : 
While  Autunui's  sun  with  store  of  dusky  gold 
Gilds  the  green  leafiness  of  forest  old  : 
Or  yields  to  orchard  fruit  the  ruddy  tinge  : 
Or  dries  the  tufted  reed,  the  brooklets  fringe  ; 
I'll  wander  out  each  lovely  eve  to  find 
Some  still  secluded  spot  to  suit  my  mind ; 
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Where  under  shade  of  uld  tkutastic  tree, 
With  naught  but  Nature's  elves  fur  company, 
1  11  idly  lie  upon  the  springy  moss. 
And  lose  the  world,  regretting  not  the  loss  ; 
Till  I  have  told  to  hill,  and  rural  dale, 
The  burden  of  a  true  and  touching  tale ; 
Which  once  I  heard,  "  when  love  and  I  were  young," 
Fall  from  my  Emma's  fond  persuasive  tongue  . 
Twas  in  the  golden  morn  of  joyous  youth, 
When  early  ardour  w^on  from  her  the  truth 
Of  dear  affection :  the  sweet  tale  w^as  told, 
And  mem'ry  brings  the  scene  up  as  of  old  ; 
Where  oft  we  sat  at  close  of  summer  eve : 
And  i)ledg'd  such  vows  as  none  but  youth  conceive  ; 
A  tiny  spot  it  was,  all  fill'd  with  trees  ; 
Which  oerhead  rustled  in  the  ev'ning  breeze, 
Arch'd  and  oerarch'd,  twin'd  and  entwined  again, 
Till  tracing  branches  must  be  all  in  vain, 
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For  surely  frolic  Puck  had  wove  the  bower. 
To  please  his  fancy  in  uiischievous  hour, 
No  youthful  pair  could  pass  that  lov(»ly  nest. 
And  not  feel  tired,  and  jointly  wish  a  rest 
Upon  the  mossy  bench,  those  trees  beneath  ; 
Whose  boughs  surrounded,  like  a  victor's  wreath  ; 
While  the  wide  river  just  before  them  roll'd, 
Througli  a  broad  meadow  of  besprinkled  gold 
And  velvet  grassiness,  whose  flow'ry  store 
Added  fresh  charms  to  what  was  full  before. 
Giving  an  odour  to  the  wastc^ful  wind, 
Which  left  the  boasted  x\raby  bc^hind  ; 
The  distant  hills  were  from  this  love  bower  seen, 
Waving  their  mantles  of  a  mellow'd  green, 
Clad  in  snch  rich  assortment  of  tree  livery, 
That  other  hills  seem  barren,  bare  and  shivery. 
On  the  steep  summit  placed  ;  a  lon(;ly  tower 
Seem'd  some  grim  phantom  of  the  midnight  hour. 
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Lost  in  the  mellow  twilight ;  and  would  fain 
Be  shrouded  in  dull  gloomy  night  again  ; 
Festoon'd  in  ivy,  chronicled  in  moss, 
It  stands  the  record  of  a  parent's  loss, 
His  loss  the  tale  told  by  this  lass  to  me, 
A  tale  of  wonder,  fear,  and  mystery  : 
List  Lady  fair,  while  1  in  verse  unfold. 
The  wondrous  legend  of  the  turret  old. 
Many  a  year  is  pass'd  and  gone, 
And  moss  oer  many  a  church  yard  stone 
Has  clung,  since  happen'd  what  I  tell. 
Yet  legends  bear  the  burden  well, 
And  true  the  tale  that  now  I  bring, 
To  cheer  the  social  fire  side  ring. 

Young  Mary  was  the  fairest  bride 
Whom  priest  in  wedlock's  band  hath  tied 
And  better  husband  none  I  ween 
Than  hers  hath  eye  of  woman  seen. 
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Twelve  months  had  prov'd  their  wedded  joy, 

And  brought  as  pledge  a  rosy  boy. 

And  all  the  village  liird  with  glee, 

Shar'd  in  their  Lord's  festivity. 

The  ale  from  mouldy  cell  was  borne 

To  fill  the  mighty  antique  horn 

And  rustics  with  their  happy  faces 

Around  the  bonfire  took  their  places, 

And  oer  their  pipes  with  noisy  joy, 

Wish'd  life  and  riches  to  the  boy  : 

While  on  the  green,  beneath  the  tree, 

The  lasses  foot  it  merrily, 

The  fiddler  perch'd  above  the  rest, 

With  sober  face  did  his  behest, 

Nodding  his  ancient  bearded  chin 

Like  imaged,  shaking  mandarin, 

The^  couples  deftly  foot  it  round, 

Their  flying  feet  scarce  touch  the  ground 
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But  in  the  mixed,  merry  rout, 
Like  sportive  hares  peep  in  and  out : 
To  soiDe  much  greater  joy  1  ween, 
Than  blazing  tire  or  footed  green. 
Was  roaming  under  shaded  trees 
By  two's,  Love's  fav'rite  companies. 
Each  maid  the  tale  of  anxious  pain 
Was  hearing  from  her  constant  swain ; 
Joy  claim'd  the  village  as  its  own, 
And  care  was  left  to  pine  alone. 

The  manor  house  to  all  who  came 
Was  welcome  in  the  Master's  name. 
The  feast  still  spread,  the  liquor  drawn  ; 
}?ound  fast  and  full  oft  went  the  horn, 
And  every  guest  seem'd  well  to  share, 
A  poi'tion  of  the  master's  care : 
Till  midnight's  still  and  holy  hour 
Was  rous'd  by  potent  laughter's  pow'r, 
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When  all  arose  and  with  a  shout 
Pass'd  the  last  pledge  fill'd  cup  about, 
Drank  for  the  fiftieth  time  the  health 
Of  the  young  heir  to  Oswald's  wealth, 
And  homeward  hied  in  separate  bands, 
As  night  and  morn  were  shaking  hands. 

From  boisterous  mirth  and  drunken  glee, 
The  rush  strew'd  hall  again  was  free  ; 
The  fire  had  dwindled  to  a  gleam, 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  pale  moonbeam, 
Which  pierced  the  eastern  windows  all, 
And  play'd  upon  the  ancient  wall. 
Sir  Oswald  for  a  moment  stood 
In  melancholy  musing  mood, 
As  all  who  feast,  at  times  have  known, 
\A'hen  feast  was  oer  and  friends  were  gone  ; 
Till  glancing  to  the  open  door, 
He  saw  a  form  unseen  before  ; 
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A  wrinkled,  aged,  palsied,  dame 
Into  the  hall  unbidden  came ; 
The  moon-beam  play'd  upon  her  face, 
And  show'd  the  signet  of  her  race ; 
The  winter  of  old  age  had  there 
Spread  its  hoar  frost  upon  her  hair, 
Which  in  the  wan  unearthly  light, 
Seem'd  threads  of  silver  to  the  sight, 
In  long  loose  tresses  unconfined, 
It  floated  on  the  midnight  wind, 
Which  through  the  open  doorway  came, 
And  fann'd  the  embers  to  a  flame, 
But  such  a  flame,  it  seem'd  to  be 
An  emblem  of  mortality. 
As  'tween  each  gust  it  died  away. 
Like  those  which  in  a  grave  yard  play : 
Sir  Oswald  mark'd  the  drooping  dame. 
And  from  the  shady  nook  he  came. 
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Where  shrouded  from  the  baleful  beam. 


'> 


He  had  indulged  a  waking  dream, 
Till  servants  closed  the  hall  aright 
For  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

She  noted  Oswald's  lordly  form. 
And  bent  like  reed  before  the  storm, 
As  haughtily  he  eyed  her  oer, 
And  pointed  to  the  open  door, 
Then  rais'd  her  withered  face  again, 
Which  seem'd  to  twitch  with  mental  pain. 
For  Heaven's  wanderer  shed  her  light 
In  one  full  flood  of  silver  bright, 
Which  all  her  features  did  display 
As  clearly  as  the  gaudy  day : 
She  from  her  wither'd  bosom  took 
A  packet ;  and  with  demon  look, 
Filling  with  hellish  glee  her  eye, 
Held  in  one  hand  the  roll  on  high, 
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Then  throwing  it  at  Oswald's  feet, 

From  the  lone  hall  made  fast  retreat, 

So  quickly  fled,  that  had  you  seen 

Her  hasten'd  step  across  the  green, 

You  would  have  on  the  Bible  sworn. 

That  none  of  woman  ever  born, 

Who  had  of  years  seen  nigh  fourscore. 

Had  ever  ran  so  fast  before. 

Sir  Oswald  gave  one  parting  look 

To  mark  her  flight,  then  stooping  took 

The  packet,  and  to  chamber  hied 

To  learn  whate'er  it  might  betide. 

When  from  the  band  which  bound  it  freed, 

'Twas  paper  of  the  Nile's  fam'd  reed. 

In  curious  hieroglyphics  writ. 

With  snakes  and  skulls  encircling  it. 

And  many  other  drawings  rude 

Of  witchcraft's  dark  unhallow'd  brood. 
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After  much  unrewarded  skill, 
It  yielded  to  the  reader's  will, 
The  letters  seem'd  to  change  their  forms, 
And  crawl'd  and  twin'd  like  sever'd  worms, 
Till  patience  and  anxiety 
Deciphered  this  dark  prophecy, 
Which  Oswald  read  aloud  with  dread. 
Upon  his  wakeful  Mary's  bed. 


THE  PROPHECY. 


Hear: 

Twenty  times  shall  nature  wear 

Her  mantle  white  : 

Twenty  times  the  clown  at  night 

Shall  in  the  pallid  moonlight  see 

The  ghosts  careering  on  the  drifting  snow, 

Which  wraps  a  shroud  around  each  naked  tree. 
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And  bids  the  thick'ning  water  cease  to  flow : 

Then  shall  he  die, 

The  star  lit  heavens  witness  if  I  lie, 

A  deep  curse  hangs  over  him ; 

The  grave  is  dug  low  for  him  ; 

Dug ;  dug ;  dug ;  by  the  spirits  of  night, 

No  power  shall  prevail  between  death  and  his  right. 

Hear : 

Twenty  times  shall  the  spring  appear, 

Green  buds  bringing, 

With  feather' d  air  guests  singing 

Their  roundelays ; 

While  sighing  winds  in  rural  dells 

Shall  play  with  flow'rets  fairy  bells, 

And  sigh  spring's  praise. 

With  the  flowers  of  morn, 

The  babe  now  born 
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Shall  grow  as  the  early  primrose  blythe ; 

The  same  sad  fate 

Doth  both  await, 

The  boy  for  the  grave,  and  the  flower  for  the  scythe. 

Hear : 

Twice  ten  times  shall  summer  bear 

Its  horn  of  plenty, 

And  he  shall  in  his  figure  wear 

I'he  air  of  twenty  ; 

But  ere  the  Winter  comes  again, 

While  sun  bronz'd  reapers  clear  the  plain, 

And  nearer  dawns  his  natal  day. 

To  bid  the  village  all  be  gay, 

'Ere  the  songsters  welcome  in 

The  day  which  did  his  race  begin, 

He  shall  die ! 

'Tis  destiny : 
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The  star  lit  heavens  witness  if  1  lie : 

Then  shall  his  race  be  done  i 

Then  shall  the  setting  sun  ; 

Set,  and  for  ever  on  this  mark'd  ones  race, 

And  leave  but  clay  within  thy  mad  embrace. 

And  must  they  yield  the  darling  boy, 
When  years  have  bound  the  new  known  joy 

Still  closer  to  the  heart. 
Which  first  they  felt  when  love  was  crown'd, 
And  pain  was  in  the  transport  drown'd. 
When  first  the  tiny  new  born  sound 

Bid  sorrow  to  depart. 

Forgive  the  superstitious  dread 
Which  mystic  scroll  by  midnight  read, 

Could  raise  within  the  breast : 
A  stillness  fearful  seem'd  to  reign, 
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Like  respite  from  renewing  pain, 
Which  added  terror  to  the  strain, 
And  made  belief  confest. 

Awhile  they  sat  in  silence  bound, 

His  quivering  arm  was  placed  around 

The  form  of  his  reclining  bride, 

Who  like  a  lily  by  the  side 

Of  some  fair  undisturbed  stream, 

Lulls  out  its  life  in  languid  dream : 

With  glistening  tears  her  eyelids  move. 

Humid  with  the  excess  of  love. 

And,  by  the  power  of  sympathy, 

A  tear  gemm'd  Oswald's  fierce  dark  eye, 

Where  never  tear  before  had  been, 

The  crystal  tell-tale  now  was  seen  ; 

Doubt,  hope,  despair,  belief,  disdain, 

Had  all  a  being  in  his  brain. 
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But  she  fair  lady  thought  the  scroll, 

A  phantasy  from  maniac  soul, 

Some  crazy  being  left  unguarded, 

Whose  finder  should  be  well  rewarded. 

Thus  was  it  left  till  morning's  light, 

And  glimmering  tapers  bade  good  night. 

Sir  Oswald  slept,  but  horrid  dreams 

Of  spectres,  elfin  songs,  and  screams, 

Haunted  his  pillow,  till  the  sun 

His  daily  course  again  begun, 

And  bade  the  chieftain  call  his  band 

To  search  and  scour  the  neighbouring  land. 

For  the  dark  witch,  who  over  night 

Had  yielded  such  unmixed  affright : 

But  none  could  find  on  hill  or  plain 

The  wither'd  beldame  witch  again. 

It  left  the  lord  a  man  of  woe. 

And  oft  to  mass  his  dame  did  go. 


PART     II. 


'Twas  spring  and  all  the  earth  was  gay, 
Attiring  for  the  welcome  May, 
That  her  approach  might  well  appear 
The  bridal  of  the  youthful  year : 
The  birds  sang  welcome  from  each  tree. 
From  flower  to  flower  the  humming  bee 
Was  roaming ;  making  sweetest  noise, 
Telling  of  Spring's  commencing  joys, 
While  scents  from  every  verdant  dell 
Newly  on  the  senses  fell. 
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The  hawthorn's  scarcely  open'd  bloom 
Mixed  its  Arabian  perfume 
With  hedgerow  violets,  which  lie 
Conceal'd  from  every  vulgar  eye, 
Hiding  their  modest  heads  away 
From  kiss  of  penetrating  day, 
Immured  in  fragrant  leafy  dells. 
Like  modest  nuns  in  stony  cells, 
But  peering  to  the  searching  eye 
With  all  fond  Nature's  witchery. 

'Twas  fifteen  years  since  Arthur's  birth 
Had  fill'd  the  village  with  its  mirth  ; 
Since  labourers  all  right  full  of  glee, 
Had  danced  beneath  that  mighty  tree. 
Which  in  the  centre  gaily  stood. 
So  large  'twas  in  itself  a  wood ; 
And  many  a  dance  had  blythely  been 
Upon  that  ancient  parish  green. 
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Though  none  more  fam'd  for  hearty  glee 
Than  that  birth  day  festivity, 

'Twas  fifteen  years,  since  gipsy  old 
Had  Arthur's  mournful  fate  foretold, 
And  never  had  that  dame  been  seen 
In  lane  or  village,  hall  or  green  ; 
And  many  learn'd  to  think  the  seer 
A  thing  of  scorn  and  not  of  fear. 
Sir  Oswald  watch'd  the  darling  l)oy 
With  all  a  parent's  fearful  joy, 
And  oft  in  deep  heartfelt  distress, 
Thought  on  the  aged  prophetess, 
Though  many  cheer'd  the  gloom  away 
For  some  slight  portion  of  the  day, 
As  night  return'd  his  form  was  seen 
Pacing  the  lone  secluded  green. 
Where  few  but  fawns  in  sportive  glee 
Were  good  Sir  Oswald's  company : 
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Sometimes  at  length  his  form  he  threw 

(Regardless  of  the  rising  dew) 

Upon  a  bank  whose  margin  kept 

A  little  spring,  in  which  there  slept 

A  rock  fed  rill,  so  calmly  pure 

And  silv'rj  bright,  'twould  oft  allure 

The  fays  who  play'd  about  its  side, 

To  gaze  within  its  lucid  tide, 

Till  like  the  youth,  the  tiny  elves 

Were  deeply  smitten; — by  themselves  : 

Here  would  Sir  Oswald  musing  lie, 

And  watch  the  spring,  with  moisten'd  eye, 

Till  tears  from  out  theh  fountain  fell 

Into  the  moss  surrounded  well, 

And  scarce  disturbing  its  pure  rest, 

Printed  small  dimples  on  its  breast, 

Like  gentle  drops  of  early  rain, 

Which  sprinkle  pearls  upon  the  plain. 
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The  tears,  griefs  dearest,  genial  part, 

Sooth'd  the  keen  pangs  of  Oswald's  heart, 

Though  home  returning  all  could  see 

The  mdex  of  mute  misery. 

The  time  had  been  his  mellow  notes  were  heard, 

Bljthe  carolling  like  summer's  gayest  bird, 

But  now  alas !  unstrung,  untuned. 

Within  unheard,  his  voice  communed, 

And  never  might  you  chance  to  hear 

That  sound  as  ev'ning's  songster  clear ; 

His  bowed  head  and  drooping  form 

Told  tales  of  inmost  grief, 

His  was  the  constant  winter  storm. 

And  not  the  spring  show'r  brief. 

Young  Arthur  wonder'd  why  his  sire 

Had  lost  the  cast  of  martial  fire 

Which  gossips  gave  his  early  youth, 

But  never  learn'd  the  chilling  truth, 
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Though  oft  a  word  of  secret  harm 
Did  his  young  May-day  life  alarm  : 
Till  seated  on  a  moss  cloth'd  stone, 
And  sadly  musing  all  alone, 
On  what  oft  caused  the  sudden  tear 
To  start  when  he  hy  chance  was  near, 
In  his  dear  parent's  downcast  eye, 
Or  why  his  sire  when  he  was  by 
Would  mar  his  youthful  lusty  joy, 
And  weep,  and  call  him  fated  boy. 

His  parent  found  him  thus  alone, 
And  sat  beside  him  on  the  stone ; 
x'\nd  as  he  could  oer  sighs  prevail, 
Told  the  long  nursed,  yet  dreaded  tale  : 
Young  Arthur  read  the  mystic  scroll 
Which  chain'd  the  striken  passive  soul 
Of  his  fond  father,  but  could  not 
Think  that  so  early  must  his  lot 
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Be  cast  with  those  who  mould'ring  lie 

Beneath  the  sods  green  drapery ; 

That  his  young  hand  must  idle  lie, 

And  death  deflower  his  speaking  eye, 

That  worms  must  revel  on  his  cheek 

Where  blushes,  health's  warm  nest  bespeak ; 

That  his  young  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

When  he  first  finds  the  world  a  sweet 

And  joyous  place  wherein  to  live. 

For  it  to  him  at  least  did  give 

A  charm  for  which  all  wish  to  be 

The  tenants  of  mortality : 

For  love  thus  early  found  the  youth 

All  beauty,  openness,  and  truth, 

And  bid  him  yield  his  freedom  up 

By  draining  of  the  charmed  cup : 

Led  him  to  a  humble  cot 

Ivy  cover'd  like  a  grot; 
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Honejsuckl'd  round  about 

Till  the  windows  scarce  look'd  out ; 

Roses  blushing,  jasmines  white, 

Creeping  plants  with  berries  bright, 

Magnolias  with  their  lushest  green 

Hedg'd  the  pretty  cottage  in ; 

While  the  weedless  garden  round 

Seem'd  a  spot  of  fairy  ground. 

She  who  in  the  cottage  dwelt, 

Was  fair  as  day,  when  spring  clouds  melt 

Into  drops  of  purest  rain, 

And  revive  the  earth  again ; 

This  the  gem  enclosed  by  these 

Creeping  plants  and  blooming  trees ; 

Yet  lushest  roses  could  not  vie 

With  the  health  blush  of  her  cheek, 

Nor  the  pale  jasmin's  purity 

With  her  curv'd  and  graceful  neck. 
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Love  had  led  him  to  this  bovver 
In  the  placid  evening  hour, 
When  the  bosom  feels  at  rest, 
Making  sweetest  thoughts  a  nest: 
Love  had  led  and  left  him  there, 
Knowing  well  the  subtle  snare, 
Which  in  ev'ry  look  was  seen 
Of  the  voung  Arcadian  queen. 
Bonds  of  adamant  are  there 
In  each  tress  of  ebon  hair 
Cords  unseen  yet  binding  lie 
In  each  star  like  glittering  eye: 
Food  an  angel  well  might  seek 
Blushes  in  each  pulpy  cheek. 
And  her  lips  are  moist  with  dew 
Fallen  from  the  Heavens  anew : 
While  blushes  in  a  very  Hood, 
Like  ivory  newly  tinged  with  blood. 
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Are  ever  rising  on  the  view, 
And  bid  each  gaze  the  gaze  renew. 
And  she  had  learn'd  to  love  the  hour 
When  Arthur  own'd  her  pleasing  power, 
Then  surely  he  had  cause  to  grieve 
Such  bright  and  sunny  world  to  leave, 
For  care  ne'er  dwelt  an  hour  with  him, 
Nor  thwarted  his  most  idle  whim. 
He  sadly  mused  on  what  he  heard, 
And  flutter'd  like  aM'ounded  bird. 
Nor  check'd  the  drops  of  grief  which  fell 
From  each  bright  sympathetic  well 
Of  human  grief,  which  ne'er  before 
Had  cause  to  bid  their  stream  run  oer 
For  their  own  sorrows,  bvit  had  wept, 
When  by  the  tale  of  mourner  kept, 
l^ut  youthful  hope  did  here  prevail, 
Whispering  it  an  idle  tale. 
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The  father  too,  concern'd  to  see 
Such  check  to  vcuthful  gaiety, 
Was  griev'd  to  tind  his  tale  had  won 
Such  credit  from  his  youthful  son, 
Sooth'd  the  poor  lad's  excessive  grief, 
By  words  of  seeming  unbelief. 
Though  iu  liis  eyes  the  tears  the  while 
Glisten'd  as  he  feign'd  a  smile. 
Divinest  hope  iu  breasts  unscathed 
Is  with  ev'ry  heart  string  wreathed  ; 
Not  a  crush'd,  unhumour'd  feeling, 
But  a  sunny  day's  revealing. 
Gilding  all  the  future  view 
With  its  own  peculiar  hue  ; 
As  in  the  silent  eventide. 
The  moon  in  her  own  stately  pride, 
Edges  all  the  clouds  white  fringe 
With  a  palely  bright'ning  tinge. 
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Till  she  bursts  upon  the  view, 

Often  seen  yet  ever  new, 

And  walks  thro'  the  silent  night, 

Giving  and  receiving  light, 

Pale  jet  eloquently  bright. 

Thus  'eer  night's  despair  had  come, 

Wrapping  his  young  soul  in  gloom, 

Hope's  bright  crescent  beam'd  again. 
Tinting  all  the  clouds  of  pain 
With  its  own  celestial  hue, 
And  presented  to  his  view, 
Years  of  joy  and  maiden's  love. 
Stately  hall,  and  peopled  grove, 
Sibyl's  prophecy  unheeded, 
Terms  of  bliss  by  terms  succeeded ; 
Till  as  from  a  mountain's  verge, 
He  could  see  the  heaving  surge 
Of  the  eternal  ocean,  where 
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All  the  brave,  and  good,  and  fair. 

Must  when  they  have  fiU'd  their  mission, 

Give  the  breath  in  their  possession 

To  the  stern  unyielding  king, 

Who  is  ever  summonsing 

To  his  court  of  fancied  gloom, 

All  who  tread  this  rounded  tomb  ; 

Globe  of  cold  mortality. 

Bounded  by  Infinity ; 

Death  the  stern  reality, 

Pale  usher  to  the  Trinity. 


PART     III. 


Winter,  dread  foe  to  sons  of  rhyme, 
Close  buttoned,  finger  freezing  time. 
When  nature's  songsters  leave  the  T\oods, 
And  summer  brooklets  turn  to  floods  ; 
When  winds  in  snow  shrouds  cloth'd  appear, 
And  mourn  the  exit  of  the  year : 
Winter  is  round  me,  and  I  dread 
It  finds  the  fire  of  fancy  dead ; 
My  morning  rambles  now  are  oer, 
My  ev'ning  wand'rings  are  no  more : 
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The  rude  blast  as  it  sweeps  along 
Breathes  its  cold  iufluence  on  mj  song, 
And  where  the  flowers  of  fane j  bloom'd, 
The  hopes  of  song  are  all  entomb'd, 
Yet  must  I  onward  with  my  tale, 
Nor  let  the  lethargy  prevail. 
Awhile,  and  then  the  harp  unstrung, 
Shall  on  the  leafless  tree  be  hung. 
Till  spring  all  jocund  wakes  the  year, 
And  music  hovers  in  the  air. 

Still  Fame  tells  the  bearing  high, 
Gentle  brow,  and  piercing  eye. 
Which  in  Arthur,  erst  was  seen. 
Foremost  on  the  close  mown  green, 
When  the  massive  bar  was  hurl'd. 
Or  the  iron  cirque  was  wliirl'd, 
Or  when  cricket's  healthy  pow'r 
Shar'd  the  peasant's  ev'ning  hour ; 
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There  amongst  the  first  was  he 

In  the  rude  festivity. 

Yet  he  oft  the  green  would  leave, 

M^hen  twilight  mellow'd  down  the  eve, 

And  wander  to  the  dusky  grove 

To  meet  the  object  of  his  love, 

Who  with  lightsome  heart  came  there 

Her  much  lov'd  Arthur's  walk  to  share. 

There  they  told  the  day's  employment, 

There  they  brought  to  each  enjoyment, 

Told  of  love,  of  hopes,  of  fears, 

Future  plans  for  future  years. 

And  if  aught  to  vex  appear'd. 

Each  the  other  kindlv  cheer'd, 

Till  the  night  in  sables  dress'd 

Bade  them  homeward  hie  for  rest. 

This  the  hour  of  all  the  day 

Passing  speediest  away, 
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For  pleasure's  hours  how  soon  they  fly, 
While  cares  crawl  snail  like  slowly  by. 
Thus  pass'd  the  time  till  Arthur's  years 
Renew'd  the  father's  boding  fears, 
Years  which  to  all  had  amply  prov'd 
How  much  a  youth  may  be  belov'd, 
And  all  who  knew  the  prophecy, 
Griev'd  that  such  goodness  e'er  should  die. 

A  visionary  scheme  to  save 
Young  xArthur  from  the  threaten 'd  grave, 
To  pass  the  dreaded  season  by, 
And  give  the  haggard  witch  the  lie, 
Had  long  been  nourish'd  by  the  sire, 
His  first,  his  last,  his  one  desire. 
And  ere  the  dreaded  time  appear 'd, 
A  lofty  turret  had  been  rear'd, 
In  which  liis  darling  boy  might  be 
Till  time  proclaim'd  the  doom'd  one  free. 
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Nineteen  gav  summers  he  had  seen, 

And  Autmnn's  hand  now  touch'd  the  green, 

Till  wayside  oak,  and  forest  tree, 

Were  bi-onzed  oer  so  brilliantlj, 

That  every  leaf  might  well  beseem 

A  jewel  in  a  maiden's  dream  ; 

And  harvest  crown'd  with  drooping  ear, 

Proclaim'd  the  fulness  of  the  year: 

And  each  long  night-time  blacker  grew. 

As  twilight's  moments  were  but  few  ; 

One  fleeting  week  would  surely  bring 

The  day  of  joy  or  sorrowing. 

The  day  to  raise  the  drooping  head, 

Or  lowly  lay  it  with  the  dead. 

The  day  to  act  the  saviour's  part. 

Or  break  a  doting  parent's  heart. 

Longer  was  now  the  sun-set  meeting,    " 
And  sadder  now  the  lovers  greeting, 
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And  tears  in  eyes  of  laughing  blue 
Oft  brighten'd  more  their  heavenly  hue, 
And  stain'd  the  maiden's  peerless  cheek, 
And  told  more  love  than  lips  can  speak  : 
How  would  she  dwell  on  Artluu-"s  face. 
And  stand  love  bound  in  his  embrace, 
Vrhile  his  proud  arm  her  waist  around. 
Trembled  as  conscious  what  it  bound. 
And  did  thev  long  in  converse  dwell  ? 
Ah  no  !  no  words  can  passion  tell ; 

'Tis  felt ;  not  utter'd  by  the  tongue. 

It  silently  doth  nest  among 

The  short  heav'd  sighs,  and  ardent  looks, 

True  love's  plain  type  imprinted  books. 

'Twould  wrong  a  lover's  moon  lit  walk, 

To  slur  it  by  incessant  talk  ; 

A  half  breath'd  word,  a  flushing  cheek, 

Can  more  than  many  volumes  speak. 
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In  Oswald's  hall  how  dull  the  eve 
Which  ushers  in  the  fated  night, 
Alone  the  sire  retires  to  grieve, 
And  ask  of  Heav'n  his  son's  respite, 
Then  tries  to  calm  his  boding  fears, 
And  sorrowing  smiles  amid  his  tears. 

And  where  is  Arthur^  hapless  youth, 
If  sybil's  warning  prove  the  truth. 
How  short  his  lease  of  breath, 
The  latest  gleam  of  fitful  flame. 
The  youngest  of  an  ancient  name, 
And  yet  the  nearest  death. 
His  dwelling  is  in  yonder  tow'r, 
'Tis  there  he  sits  the^^ruel  hour. 
The  night  without  a  morn. 
Hoping  as  best  he  can  or  may 
To  reach  the  wish'd  for  natal  day, 
And  laugh  the  hag  to  scorn. 
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For  'tis  the  night  when  death  must  claim 

This  scion  of  an  ancient  name, 

Or  rosy  morn  shall  laughing  tell 

The  syhil  false  and  iVrthur  well, 

As  all  good  people  pray. 

The  night  had  dawn'd,  and  from  the  sky 

Glimmer'd  each  silent,  watching  eye, 

Upon  the  resting  labourer's  cot. 

Beneath  the  moon's  wan  light  each  spot 

Of  sleeping  landscape  seem'd  to  be 

The  fitting  home  of  faery. 

The  last  leaf  on  the  poplar's  bough 

Scarce  bent  before  the  drowsy  breeze  ; 

The  gurgling  brook  was  silent  now  ; 

The  wind  was  cradled  'mid  the  trees ; 

The  hill  side  water  scarcely  fell 

To  meet  the  river  in  the  dell ; 

Which  lay  so  placidly  at  rest, 
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That  scarce  a  dimple  graced  its  breast : 
Rut  melancholy  ;  gTief;  or  crime 
Was  waking  at  that  silent  time. 

Young  Arthur  had  receiv'd  his  food, 
And  for  his  fire  supply  of  wood 
To  serve,  till  morn  proclaim'd  him  free. 
Or  prov'd  the  gipsy's  dark  decree. 

His  parent  slept  not,  yet  he  fear'd 
To  watch  the  tow'r  his  care  had  rear'd. 
Lest  some  dark  demon's  form  should  spread 
Its  midnight  wings  oer  Arthur  dead. 
He  pass'd  the  night  in  silent  pray'r 
To  him  who  rules  the  powers  of  air, 
And  gives  command  to  Death ; 
To  spare  a  sire  his  only  son, 
But  still  he  cried  thy  will  be  done, 
Restore  or  take  his  breath. 
How  earnestly  he  watch'd  for  morn, 
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And  when  the  sky  proclaim'd  the  dawn, 

How  beat  his  heart  with  hope  and  fear. 

Expectant  joy,  and  fearful  care. 

Each  shar'd  at  times  the  parent's  breast, 

Each  rioted  and  banish' d  rest. 

Fearing  to  go  lest  dreadful  doom 

Should  bow  his  grey  head  to  the  tomb  : 

Fearful  to  stay  lest  other  eye 

Should  first  his  living  son  descry  ; 

His  tottering  feet  scarce  bear  him  on 

To  learn  the  fate  of  his  dear  son. 

Tho'  early  rose  the  aged  sire, 

Yet  earlier  was  the  step  of  love : 

To  meet  her  heart's  first  young  desire, 

Mary  had  hastened  from  the  grove. 

And  watch'd  for  him  with  anxious  eye, 

Scarce  dreaming  of  calamity. 

For  love  when  young  of  hope  is  form'd, 

I 
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And  sees  no  cause  for  dread, 

But  when  the  passion  which  has  Avarni'd 

The  youthful  heart  is  nipt  and  dead, 

Then  hope  partakes  of  fear,  and  love 

Loses  the  purple  of  his  wing. 

The  fair  one  may  a  false  one  prove, 

And  yet  have  power  to  sting. 

When  from  the  hills  the  ruddy  light 
Of  morn's  first  early  blush  was  shed. 
And  sunbeams  chased  the  clouds  of  night 
To  ocean's  all  receiving  bed. 
There  eyes  were  to  the  turret  bent, 
Which  held  the  all  that  Heav'n  had  lent 
To  sooth  the  sire,  and  bless  the  maid  ; 
They  watch'd  in  hope,  yet  half  afraid 
That  all  their  watchings  were  in  vain. 
Oh  I  who  can  tell  the  fear,  the  pain 
V7l^if>>  ihriU'ri  ttr>  bosop:  of  the  sire. 
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And  quencli'd  the  maiden's  wonted  fire, 
Paled  the  pink  cheek,  and  stole  the  red. 
From  her  bright  lips  dark  crimson  thread, 
And  left  the  white  brow  all  alone. 
Pale  as  a  monumental  stone : 
And  hours  pass  bj,  and  neighbours  come 
To  learn  their  much  lov'd  master's  doom, 
And  whisper'd  words  and  stifled  sighs. 
And  reading  in  each  others  eyes, 
What  none  dare  trust  their  lips  to  speak, 
Were  all  that  did  the  tidings  break, 
No  Arthur  came,  and  strong  men  fear'd 
To  search  the  house  of  dreaded  fate, 
Or  force  the  well  closed  wicket  gate ; 
Each  hop'd  the  other  soon  might  tell 
Of  Arthur  sleeping  sound,  and  well: 
But  every  breeze  seem'd  like  a  knell. 
And  fears  half  utter 'd  stifled  fell 
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From  those  who  knew  the  dreaded  spell. 
An  entrance  gain'd,  the  frantic  sire 
Rnsh'd  to  the  chamber  of  his  son, 
And  with  the  latest  of  life's  lire 
Threw  his  aged  form  the  corpse  upon, 
For  there  he  lay  as  placidly 
As  child  just  rock'd  to  sleep, 
His  eyes  were  fixed,  yet  glassily 
Seem'd  watch  in  death  to  keep. 
The  maiden  stood  as  one  dement, 

Nor  utter'd  she  a  sound. 
But  with  a  stare  of  wonderment 

Gaz'd  listlessly  around, 
She  seem'd  to  know  not  he  was  dead, 
But  bent  her  fair  form  oer  the  bed. 
And  bid  her  dearest  one  awake 
Their  early  morning  walk  to  take. 
As  she  had  much  to  tell ; 
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Mow  his  poor  father  was  gone  mad, 

And  what  a  pretty  flower  she  had 

Which  grew  within  a  dell. 

Then  turn'd  awav,  and  smiling  cried, 

I  am  my  Arthur's  darling  bride, 

I'll  dress  myself  in  spring's  fair  flowers. 

And  pull  them  when  bath'd  in  early  showers, 

And  twine  a  chaplet  for  his  brow. 

Oh  I  wont  my  lad  be  bonny  now. 

And  then  the  maniac  sadly  said, 

The  sweetest  flowers  of  spring  are  dead, 

And  no  reviving  show'rs  may  fall, 

For  Autumn  sun  hath  dried  them  all. 

Ah  1  well-a-day !  ah  I  well-a-day ! 

How  sad  a  dead  man's  bride  must  be, 

But  I  must  haste  and  speed  away. 

My  lad  waits  long  and  lone  for  me. 


THI    END   OF   gipsy's    WARNING. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PIECES. 


Two  or  three  of  the  MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES 
have  already  appeared  in  print. 


MISCELIWEOIS    riECl-S. 


BROOKS. 


Ye  merry,  gurgling  brooklets,  as  babbling  on  je  play, 
Beneath  the  sunny  summer  sky,  ye  keep  your  happy  day, 
The  clear  wash'd  pebbles  from  your  bed  look  up  to  meet 

the  sun, 
As  bright  as  lordly  jewels,  I  can  count  each  tiny  one. 

The  creeping  plants  upon  your  bank,  to  kiss  your  face 

oft  try, 
And  thrashes  whistle  all  the  day,  from  out  the  bush  hard 

The  waving  boughs  protect  your  stream  from  mid-day's 

lurid  glare. 
And  catch  a  straggling  sun  beam,  and  hold  it  cooling 

there. 
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Within  your  lucid  streamlet  the  little  trout  are  seen, 
With  ruby  spotted  bodies,  and  breasts  of  silver  sheen, 
The  gayest  guests  the  waters  have,  they're  darting  to 

the  eye, 
They  rise  a  moment  to  the  sight,  to  snatch  the  silly  fly. 

I  love  to  wander  by  your  side,  late  in  the  dewy  eve, 
And  there  forget  that  I  have  ever  learn'd  to  grieve ; 
To  watch  the  twinkling  heaven  spots  upon  your  glassy 

face : 
And  see  the  pendant  willow  with  a  wave  in  its  embrace. 

'Tis  then  I  feel  a  happiness  beyond  my  muse  to  tell, 
My  eyes  with  feelings  moisten,  and  my  throat  begins  to 

swell ; 
I  cannot  then  contain  myself,  till  I  burst  out  in  song, 
Ye  merry  babbling  brooklets,  I  hope  to  love  ye  long. 
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STANZAS. 


'  "  Youiig  Audre  Chenier  on  mouuting  the  scaffold,  uttereu 
the  complaint  of  genius  arrested  in  its  course :  "  To  die  so 
younp!''^  he  exclaimed  striking  his  forehead;  " There  nas  a 
tomething  hereT — Thiers'  History  of  the  Revolution. 


"  To  die  so  young,"  ere  the  fair  wing  was  plumed, 
To  bear  my  honour'd  name  thro'  unlapsed  time  : 
The  burning  hopes  of  genius  all  entombed, 
The  mind  unhoused  ere  it  had  known  its  prime. 

"  There  was  a  something  here,"  untried,  unknown. 
It  still  is  throbbing  in  the  death  doom'd  brain, 
Cropt  as  a  way  side  flowret  yet  unblown, 
The  unused  spark  of  hcav'n  thrown  back  again. 
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"  To  die  so  young,"  to  leave  the  beauteous  world, 
Its  charms  unpictur'd,  and  its  worth  unsung, 
The  banners  of  its  beauty  not  unfurl'd, 
Its  tirst  wild  music  wrested  from  the  tongue. 

1  will  not  cower  to  meet  death's  unflesh'd  form, 
My  eye  shall  glance  disdain  till  glaz'd  in  death : 
As  the  wind  loving  eagle  meets  the  storm, 
I'll  dare  the  despots  with  my  latest  breath. 

Could  I  have  liv'd  to  pour  the  flood  of  song 
Along  the  eternal  tide  of  envied  fame, 
To  sing  the  despot's  pow'r,  the  weak  ones  wrong, 
I  would  have  given  to  all  time  my  name. 

But  thou  must  die ;  then  bravely  meet  thy  end, 
Give  to  its  parent  thy  unconquer'd  soul. 
Then  shall  thy  name  on  wings  of  time  descend, 
Till  mankind's  latest  year  shall  onward  roll. 
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ON  HEARING  BELLS  IN  THE  EVENING. 


From  the  grey  turret,  hark  I  the  bells  are  flinging 

Their  musical  cadence  on  the  balmy  air ; 

Through  each  green,  wooded  dell,  the  tremulous  soundin 

Vibrates  among  the  dark,  enlaced  sprays, 

Or  oer  the  river  wantons  with  the  sigh, 

Heav'd  by  the  silent  waters  gentle  flow, 

Wliich  daintily  creases  to  the  swelling  music. 

It  strikes  the  eve-sun  tinted,  distant  hill, 
Whose  sloping  side  is  mantled  in  green  trees : 

The  labourer  weary  hears  it, 

Returning  from  his  toil, 
Hears  the  soft,  sighing  sound  upon  the  breeze, 
And  feels  his  full  heart  heave  with  sweet  emotion. 
As  he  bethinks  him  of  the  happy  home, 
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And  smiling  faces  that  come  out  to  meet  him. 
While  the  young  infant  at  its  mother's  breast 
Pouts  its  full  lips  to  meet  the  living  tide, 
And  pats  with  wide  spread  hand  the  gen'rous  orb. 

See  where  yon  open  window  bids  the  air 
Visit  in  gentleness  the  drooping  form 
Of  the  fair  maiden,  consumption's  lovely  prey, 
Who  wasted  by  a  long,  continued  walk, 
With  death  as  with  a  sister,  feels  the  breeze 
Play  oer  her  marble  form,  and  heave  the  locks 
So  thinly  scattered  oer  that  beauteous  brow. 
Like  night  streaks  left  upon  the  sky  of  morning. 
She  hears  the  sound,  it  calls  to  her,  away 
To  mossy  graves,  and  the  rememb'red  yew. 
Where  oft  in  health's  gay  day  she  has  sat  down. 
And  ponder'd  oer  the  end  of  beautiful, 
And  earthly  things  ;  wond'ring  when  she 
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Should  lie  unheeded  in  the  church-yard  bed, 
The  only  garden  of  this  death  ruled  world  : 
With  the  last  sound  she  bends  her  faded  form, 
And  gives  to  God  a  silent,  soul-sent  prayer. 

Alasl  fair  maiden, 
Soon  shall  the  slowly,  tolling,  solemn  sound. 

Pour  on  the  breeze  its  last  farewell  to  thee. 


FRAGMENT. 


I  love  the  waving  of  now  buddt-d  trees 
Beneath  the  pressure  of  a  gentle  breeze ; 
I  love  to  watch  the  twittering,  tiny  things, 
Like  airy  nothings  on  spiritual  wings. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  the  big  sycamore, 
Vrhich  stands  where  silv'ry  waters  tumble  oer 
The  jutting  rockwork. 
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And  1  love  at  eve,     " 
To  sit  beneath  its  boughs,  and  idly  weave 
Green  rushes  and  wild  flowers,  to  form  a  crown 
To  keep  within  their  circle  the  dark  brown 
And  braided  tresses  of  my  lovely  girl. 
'Tis  then  my  feelings  feelingly  do  whirl. 
Till  I  am  lost  in  a  poetic  heaven, 
My  soul  forgetting  all  the  mortal  leaven 
Of  this  poor  tenement,  and  soars  away 
To  realms  of  light,  and  love,  and  golden  day. 


To 


It  is  not  that  thy  cheek  is  fair, 

Though  morning's  fleecy  clouds  are  there ; 

It  is  not  that  thy  eye  is  bright. 

Though  summer  boasts  no  purer  light ; 
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It  is  not  that  thy  locks  unfold 
A  casket  of  the  purest  gold  ; 
But  'tis  because  I  think  thee  true, 
That  I  address  my  lay  to  you. 

It  is  not  tliat  thy  form  is  graced 
With  swan  like  neck,  or  taper  waist 
It  is  not  that  the  lily  shows 
In  pleasing  contrast  with  the  rose 
Upon  thy  cheek,  or  that  thy  lips 
Are  sweeter  than  the  bee  e'er  sips ; 
But  'tis  because  thy  heart  is  true, 
That  I  address  my  lay  to  you. 


"^-e^^^^^-^ 


K 


SONNETS. 


I. 

TO   THE   DOG   ROSE. 


Fair  decker  of  the  hedgerow,  peasant  rose, 

I  see  thy  pale  green  stems  each  bush  entwining, 
Thy  budding  flower  beyond  all  painting  shows 

The  cloud  like  white  with  sky  like  pink  combining. 
Tipp'd  with  as  ruddy  tinting  as  the  lip 

Of  my  fond  Sarah,  when  at  twilight  roving, 
To  share  my  daily,  home  returning  trip. 

And  with  me  each  dear  hedgerow  flowret  loving ; 
How  do  we  gaze  within  thy  pearly  dome, 

Where  dots  of  red  gold  are  on  each  thread  bending, 
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Wliile  'mougst  thy  stamens  tiny  insects  roam, 

And  live  on  honey'd  nectar  of  thy  sending : 
Here  are  the  minute  touches  of  that  hand 
Which  form'd  tlie  mighty  world,  and  cloth'd  the  varied 
land. 


II. 

ON  FINDING  A  THRUSH  DEAD  IN  ITS  NEST. 


I  found  a  thrush's  nest  deep  in  a  wood, 

'Twas  neatly  perch'd  between  two  mossy  stems  ; 
I  did  but  peep — for  me — I  never  could 

Rob  the  dear  minstrels  of  their  spotted  gems  ; 
The  bird  was  on ;  I  drew  the  twigs  aside, 

Upon  the  nest  edge  lay  her  tiny  head, 
The  feathers  dim,  and  light  beak  open  wide, 

Proclaim'd  the  wild-wood  warbler  stony  dead. 
Ended  her  cares  for  the  unhatched  brood 
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Which  lay  beneath  her  cold  unthrobbing  breast ; 
No  ceaseless  search  is  hers  to  find  them  food : 

Surely  I  thought  one  might  in  this  low  nest, 
Learn  how  we  labour  in  the  early  day, 
To  gather  gear  which  death  must  snatch  away. 


III. 

TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Thou  art  not  seen,  thou  disembodied  voice, 

Tho'  some  would  call  thee  a  small  darkish  bird ; 
Bidding  the  grey  clad  eve  with  glee  rejoice, 

As  hovering  near  the  herlge  by  music  stirr'd, 
They  hear  a  gentle  breeziness  the  twigs  among, 

Waving  the  branches,  twittering  the  green  leaves. 
It  is  the  moving  melody  of  song, 

W^hich  stirs  each  light  spray,  and  each  leaflet  heaves, 
And  though  they  see  a  feathery  tenant  there. 
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'Tis  but  some  bird,  the  dulcet  voice  hath  led 
To  listen,  while  it  thrills,  and  steal  a  share 

Of  its  sweet  melody,  so  varied, 
That  it  may  sweeter  sing,  and  charm  the  grove, 
By  mimicing  the  voice  of  eve's  aerial  love. 


IV. 

A  SUMMER'S  NOON. 


Beneath  the  shady  cover  of  an  oak 

That  spread  its  gnarled  branches  oer  the  plain, 
I  laid  me  down,  and  naught  the  silence  broke ; 

Under  the  hedge  reclin'd  each  heat  tired  swain ; 
The  pauper  donkeys  idly  crept  along, 

Lazily  munching  the  dark  bank  grown  grass ; 
The  leaf  hid  throstle  still'd  his  varied  song. 

And  heat  scarce  let  the  languid  moments  pass  ; 
The  leaves  above  me,  slightly  tanned  brown, 
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Hung  as  tho'  tipp'd  with  tiny  drops  of  lead ; 
The  dandelion  seed  for  all  its  down 

Rested  unmov'd,  for  zephyr's  self  seem'd  dead  ; 
And  pall'd  in  lurid  sunbeams,  the  whole  land 
Lay  still  as  desert  of  untrodden  sand. 


END  OF  SONNETS. 


SONGS. 


THE     COMPLAINT. 


Saj  not  those  cruel  words  again, 

To  pierce  my  bursting,  throbbing  breast, 
You  cannot  know  the  racking  pain 

With  which  my  feelings  are  possess'd. 

Sooner  than  I  would  live  to  see 

Another  woman  by  thee  wed. 
The  altar's  holy  path  should  be 

Acrogs  my  body's  grassy  bed. 
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If  I'm  no  longer  dear  to  thee, 

Say  the  dire  word,  and  let  me  die. 

From  all  thy  vows  1  set  thee  free. 
And  to  the  grave  for  comfort  fly. 

But  oh !  these  slights  I  cannot  bear. 
They  break  my  tender  heart  in  two. 

For  it  has  been  my  constant  pray'r, 
To  live  and  die,  false  man,  with  you. 


TO  JOANNA. 


How  lovely  the  ev'ning  which  late  was  oercast. 
How  gentle  the  zephyr  which  late  was  a  blast, 
How  beauteous  the  rose  which  late  was  a  bud, 
And  after  her  passion,  Joanna  how  good. 
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As  the  mist  is  distill'd  into  silv'ry  dew. 
As  the  blast  clears  the  Heavens  celestially  blue, 
As  the  rose  when  by  green  bonds  no  longer  delay'd, 
So  after  her  passion  how  lovely  the  maid. 


SONG. 


Oh!  conld  I  view  that  form  again, 

Which  pass'd  so  transiently  by  ; 
It  left  within  my  breast  a  pain. 

It  left  its  image  in  my  eye. 
Was  it  a  being  of  the  clay  ? 

Or  form'd  by  fancy's  vagrant  thought. 
It  pass'd  as  fancy's  thoughts  away 

Ere  I  had  all  its  beauties  caught. 
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And  yet  within  my  bosom's  left 

The  lovely  evanescent  form, 
Like  fleecy  clouds  by  breezes  reft 

From  summer's  sunny  thunder  storm  ; 
Then  grant,  kind  Cupid,  god  of  bliss, 

This  only  boon  e'er  ask'd  of  thee, 
That  I  may  live  to  love,  and  this 

Remembrance,  my  love,  may  be. 


SONG  TO  EMMA,  G.  B. 


Canst  thou  prove  to  me  so  fickle, 
After  pledging  heart  and  hand  ; 

Canst  thou  bid  destruction's  sickle 
Turn  to  vi^aste  love's  teeming  land. 

Oft  I've  ponder'd  on  thy  feature. 
Till  I  bless'd  you  in  delight ; 

Thinking  that  so  pure  a  creature 
Drew  such  homage  as  a  right. 
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Canst  thou  not  remember,  say  love, 

When  we  wander'd  woods  among, 
And  throughout  the  livelong  day,  love, 

Listen'd  to  the  Mavis'  song. 

Oh  !  I  thought  that  your  pure  spirit, 

Like  the  crystal  brook  at  night, 
Did  its  heavenly  ray  inherit 

From  as  pure,  as  blest,  a  light. 

But  I  know  all  sighing's  vain,  love, 

You're  resolved  to  have  your  pet ; 
Yet  when  moonlight  comes  again,  love, 

I  shall  conquer  Emma  yet. 

You  will  sigh  at  Cynthia's  power. 

And  my  form  again  embrace, 
Wand'ring  to  the  scented  bower. 

Our  favourite  ev'ning  resting  place. 
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THE  WIFES  ADDRESS  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 


(Air:   The  Blind  Harper.) 


When  winter  winds  around  us  roar. 
And  pelting  storms  in  torrents  pour, 
As  we  sit  by  the  blazing  fire, 
And  tell  of  each  new  forni'd  desire, 
'  Tis  then  I  feel  my  bosom  swell, 
To  chat  with  one  I  love  so  well, 
Through  future  winters  still  I  see, 
My  happiness  is  fixed  on  thee. 

When  spring  appears  with  geutle  rain, 
To  bid  each  flow 'ret  bloom  again. 
When  tiny  birds  their  praises  sing. 
And  nature  with  delight  doth  ring. 
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'  Tis  then  my  love  I  would  display, 
And  be  as  blythe  as  fond  as  they, 
Through  future  springs  I  plainly  see, 
My  happiness  is  fixed  on  thee. 

When  summer  comes  in  fiery  heat. 
And  langour  stops  the  weary  feet, 
When  sunflower's  all  their  leaves  unfold, 
And  woo  bright  Sol  with  locks  of  gold, 
'  Tis  then  my  love  on  thee  should  stay, 
While  summer's  sun  illum'd  each  day. 
Through  future  summers  still  I  see. 
My  happiness  is  fixed  on  thee. 

When  Autumn  comes  in  habit  sere. 
And  woods  proclaim  the  dying  year, 
When  harvest  fills  the  labourer's  toil, 
And  all  our  lamps  are  trimm'd  with  oil, 
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'  Tis  then  we'll  yield  oiir  willing  breath, 
And  be  united  still  in  death, 
Life's  year  throughout  you  thus  shall  see, 
My  happiness  is  fixed  on  thee. 


THE  REPENTANT. 


You  tell  me,  Polly,  I  have  been 

A  gay  and  false  deceiver ; 
Have  used  coy  love  but  as  a  screen 

To  kiss  the  lass  ; — then  leave  her. 
Oh  do  not  thus  my  spirits  wound, 

I  have  chang'd  oft,  I  know,  love. 
But  does  no  inward  moving  sound 

Whisper  I  have  too,  love. 
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Say  not  I  cannot  know  the  pain 

Which  constant  lovers  feel,  love, 
I  have  a  tumult  in  the  brain. 

Which  nought  but  thou  canst  heal,  love  ; 
Then  blame  me  not  for  gone  bje  times. 

Lest  I  should  chide  you  too,  love, 
My  faults  have  been  but  lovers'  crimes. 

And  shall  not  injure  you,  love. 


INVITING  MY  LOVE  TO   WANDER. 


Come  love,  come, 
Oer  mountain  path  and  dell  with  me. 

And  listen  to  the  lively  hum 
Of  nature's  best  society  ; 

The  trees  are  dress'd  in  summer's  pride, 

Sweet  flowrets  deck  the  dingle  side, 
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By  mossy  banks  the  streamlets  glide, 
The  willows  woo  their  gurgling  tide, 

And  wave  their  sighs  of  love  ; 

And  as  they  bend  like  modest  maid, 
They  form  a  cool  refreshing  shade, 
And  kiss  the  stream,  yet  half  afraid 

The  bright  sun  should  reprove. 


Come  love,  come, 
'Tis  eventide,  and  all  is  still, 

And  we  will  now  together  roam 
By  yonder  softly  murmuring  rill, 

We'll  seek  the  stream  from  whence  it  flows, 

Where  hid  by  overhanging  boughs, 

In  sleeps  like  beauty  in  repose 
Beneath  pale  Cynthia's  power ; 

One  glittering  star  doth  brightly  rest 

Upon  the  water's  glassy  breast, 

Like  Joy  on  hers  he  loves  the  best ; 
This  is  the  happy  hour. 
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SONG. 


Alas !  she  has  sail'd  from  the  sound, 
Mj  fav'rite  ship's  here  no  more, 

Nor  am  I  on  its  upper  deck  found, 
With  the  bonny  young  lad  I  adore. 

Oh  when  my  dear  lad  came  ashore, 
T  have  gone  to  the  beach  I  declare, 

And  eyed  the  gay  soldiers  all  oer, 
To  see  if  my  Laddie  was  there. 

And  if  he  was  there,  on  his  arm 

I  have  hung  with  the  pride  of  a  queen  ; 

In  a  jacket  of  red  there's  a  charm, 

'Tls  the  cloth  of  my  best  lov'd  Marine. 

L 
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Grocer's  shop  bojs  may  laugh  if  they  please, 
I  ne'er  shall  away  with  them  run  ; 

For  serving  out  butter  or  cheese, 
JMethinks  is  but  sorrowful  fun. 

No,  if  he's  away  seven  years, 
To  the  lad  I  adore  I'll  be  true, 

And  welcome  him  home  with  sweet  tears, 
Tears  of  joy  for  my  gem  of  the  crew. 

So  fare-thee-well  now,  bonny  sail, 

May  winds  never  wreck,  tho'  they  roar. 

And  may  I  oer  Neptune  prevail, 
To  bring  back  the  lad  I  adore. 
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SONG. 

As  by  the  Trent's  fair  floAving  stream 

I  wander'd  in  the  dark'uing  eve. 
Listening  in  a  waking  dream 

To  winds  that  oer  the  waters  grieve  ; 
I   heard  a  maiden  sadly  sing, 
My  joy  is  turn'd  to  sorrowing. 

For  they  have  ta'en  the  fairest  flow'r 
That  e'er  thy  star  ey'd  waters  knew, 

To  languish  'neath  a  foreign  pow'r, 

As  plants  remov'd  from  whence  they  grew ; 

For  how  can  he  be  happy  ;  say, 

Knowing  I  pine  so  far  away. 

I'll  pluck  each  lovely  flower  that  grows, 
* 
The  meadow  sweet,  and  golden  eye, 
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And  watch  them  while  their  freshness  goes, 

Fade  fast  as  they,  and  with  them  die, 
And  with  them  too,  I'll  bmied  be, 
Since  thej  have  ta'en  my  love  from  me. 


SONG 


Bring  jewels,  rich  and  rare, 

From  ev'rj  foreign  strand. 
To  deck  my  lass's  hair. 


Or  glitter  on  her  hand. 


But  what  are  jewels  worth, 
Altho'  they  tempt  the  eye, 

But  glittering  things  of  earth, 
Which  leave  us  when  we  die. 
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Go  bid  the  roses  lend 

Their  tints  to  grace  my  girl : 
Bid  India's  ocean  send 

The  richest  of  its  pearl. 

But  what  are  tinted  cheeks, 
White  teeth,  or  burning  eye, 

Which  proud  man  ever  seeks, 
Forgetting  they  must  die. 

Bring  virtue  from  the  fount, 
Pure  as  the  lucid  spring, 

And  let  the  spirit  mount 
To  Heav'n's  perfect  King. 

'Tis  this  can  never  die, 

But  blooms  awhile  on  earth, 

Then  seeks  its  kindred  sky, 
And  Death  is  but  its  birth. 
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SONG. 


O I  sweet  is  the  scent  from  the  dew  moisten'd  hay ; 
And  gay  is  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  thorn ; 
And  beauteous  the  first  ruddy  beam  of  the  day 
When  yon  hill's  newly  ting'd  by  the  footstep  of  morn, 

O !  thrilling  to  hear  is  the  nightingale's  song 

When  the  moon's  silver  ray  is  scarce  tinting  the  trees ; 

And  sweet  is  the  humming  sound  wafted  along 

From  the  curv'd  river's  stream  by  the  soft  western  breeze. 

But  sweeter  than  hay  all  bespangled  with  dew, 
Are  the  kisses  that  rain  from  my  fairest  ones  mouth: 
More  beauteous  than  day  is  her  eyes  liquid  blue, 
Though  fann'd  into  rapture  by  gales  from  the  south, 


SONG.  151 

Her  voice  how  it  charms  as  we  dwell  on  its  notes 

Thrill'd  forth  all  unstudied  to  listening  eve, 

The  melody  simple,  enchants  as  it  floats 

Its  mirth  now  can  cheer,  now  its  plaintivness  grieve. 


SONG. 


The  flowret  pluck'd  at  eventide, 
To  grace  the  breast  awhile. 

Is  ere  the  morning  cast  aside, 
As  faded,  scentless,  vile. 

So  is  it  with  the  easy  fair, 
The  fond,  the  willing  maid  ; 

She  falls  into  the  false  one's  snare. 
Loves,  yields,  and  is  betray 'd. 
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She  blooms  awhile  in  borrow 'd  mirth, 
False  fires  light  up  her  eye ; 

Deserted,  seeks  her  kindred  earth, 
Her  comfort  is to  die. 
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BICCHANALIAN. 


Fill  up  the  bowl,  boys,  hang  care  and  drown  sorrow, 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  till  it  sparkles  with  light. 

Give  not  a  thought  for  the  wants  of  to  morrow, 
Let  us  be  merrj  and  jovial  to  night. 

Let  the  song  pass  round,  till  merrily  thrilling, 
It  bounds  on  the  au*  like  a  marriage  bell  clear, 

Drink  to  the  lasses,  who  are  fair,  kind  and  willing, 
Not  to  the  prudes  who  want  courting  a  year. 

Twine  round  our  brows  now  the  vine  that  has  grown 
them, 

The  ripe  ruddy  grapes  that  are  crush'd  for  this  wine, 
The  laurel  and  bay  too,  we  gladly  disown  them. 

And  mingle  our  tresses  with  leaves  of  the  vine. 
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II. 


Bring  a  vast  capacious  bowl, 
Let  me  quench  my  thirsty  soul, 
If  young  Cupid  should  appear 
With  his  love  dart  aiming  here, 
We  will  catch  the  boy  divine, 
And  plunge  him  in  the  mighty  wine. 

This  will  cure  the  lover's  pain. 
Make  his  wan  cheek  blush  again  ; 
Fill  his  heart ;  relight  his  eye  ; 
Think  no  more  of  constancy, 
But  with  Cupid,,  boy  divine, 
Drown  his  love  in  mighty  wine. 
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III. 


Cease  fond  lovers,  and  believe  me, 
Quit  your  charmers  for  awhile, 

They  will  love  but  to  deceive  je, 
Smile  and  perjure  as  they  smile.* 

But  the  joys  of  wine  are  truthful, 
It  will  cheer  you,  I'll  engage, 

Add  fresh  vigour  to  the  youthful, 
Lend  new  boyhood  to  old  ag(?. 

Then  no  more  think  ye  of  wooing, 
Lasses  seldom  will  prove  tru(% 

Flying  when  you  are  pursuing. 
Turn  away,  they  will  turn  too. 

— — *  "and  murder  as  he  smiles" 
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